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Preface 


In twenty-five years New Zealand has established two national 
television networks, and is now on the verge of establishing a 
third. This is in itself a remarkable achievement for a country' of 
only three million people. Although it has been expensive, the 
cost has been largely hidden from viewers whose attention 
naturally focuses on the programmes on their screens. 

Over that same twenty-five years New Zealand television has 
brought to its viewers a selection of the best programme 
material available throughout the world, and as much local 
programming as it can afford and sustain. 

It is appropriate to remember the variety of local 
programming made by and for ourselves, as well as those 
programmes that have more recently proved successful in the 
international marketplace. 

It is also appropriate to remember the host of unseen 
people, whose craft skills with camera, sound, lighting, design 
and script support the more public achievement of the 
performer and producer. 

I can identify a lot of personal memories in these pages — I 
guess the same will be so for most viewers. 

Twenty-five years ago there was no television in New Zealand 
— now there are more than twenty hours of programmes 
broadcast each day, with the prospect of more to come. 

We can't envisage the shape of our industry in twenty-five 
years’ time but it's a suitable time to look back to our 
beginnings. 


Allan Martin 
Director-General TVNZ 



Introduction 


In 19601 was still at school and I can remember my sixth form English 
teacher setting an essay topic on the arguments for and against 
television. I wish I could remember what I wrote — not that it would 
have made any difference because Prime Minister Walter Nash was 
going into a trick)’ election and had decided the introduction of 
television might help Labour's chances. 

It didn't, and the uneasy relationship between our country’s 
politicians and our television system continues to this day. In the 
1980s Ian Cross described television as the “battered baby’’ of our 
society, but at twenty-live it’s way past time any child cut the apron 
strings and crossed the threshold into adulthood. 

For the past twentv years I have earned my living from television in 
New 7 Zealand as a reporter, interview’er, editor and producer, then 
more recently as a part time teacher, involved in this country’s only 
university course in radio and television production. 

Teaching a small group of well-educated and intelligent post¬ 
graduate students brought home to me very forcibly the widespread 
ignorance surrounding the history and achievements of our own 
television system. 

Despite the thousands of words published daily and weekly about 
New Zealand television, most of it is thinly disguised handout 
publicity and gossip. There is virtually no informed study or criticism 
of the medium, even in its role as the nation’s prime source of 
entertainment. 

This book had its beginning when I reviewed a book for Fourth 
Estate on the first twenty-five years of Australian television. I can only 
echo editor Peter Bielby's concern regarding the lack of records and 
historical information about the early days of Australian television. 
Thankfully, the situation has improved over the last few years, 
although the first ten years of New Zealand television already survives 
largely in people's fading memories. The sheer volume of television 
programme material defies most attempts to study it and only 
contributes to its ephemeral nature. Meanwhile, although feature 
films have arguably much less influence, they are often analysed 
scene by scene, or frame by frame. 

This is not a detailed history of New Zealand television. It is an 
attempt to record some of the successes and failures, recall some of 
the memories, and chronicle the sometimes erratic course that 
television has followed here. 

I hope it may encourage others to record their memories before 
they are lost forever. 

One major regret is that it proved impossible to include a section 
on New Zealand television commercials — we simply could not 
collect enough material on this highly visible aspect of the industry. 

Finally, can I offer this book as a koha to all those friends and 
colleagues of the past twenty years who watched the “battered baby” 
struggle to grow up. 


Robert Boyd-Bell 
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NEWS 

Princess Margaret marries Anthony Armstrong-Jones. 
The seventeenth Olympic games are held in Rome — 
Peter Snell and Murray Halberg win gold medals. 
Senator John Kennedy is elected President of USA. 
The New Zealand Labour Government is defeated. 
The National Government assumes office. 

INDUSTRY 

In January the Labour Government announces that 
television will be introduced to the four main centres. 
On 1 June NZBS’s first official transmission begins 
from Auckland for two hours per night, two nights a 
week. 

Television licence fee of £4 is introduced in August. 
In September Bell Television closes down. 

In October transmission is extended to five nights per 
week. 


LOCAL PROGRAMMES 

Looking at Pictures, produced by Shirley Maddock, is 
a series of four illustrated programmes about New 
Zealand artists. 

Greer Twiss and his marionettes present a variety 
show, Puppet Playhouse. 

Alan Richards fronts Sportsroom, a programme 
consisting of film clips, demonstrations and interviews 
with spotting personalities. 

Shirley Maddock and Ian Watkins meet people face to 
face in On Our Doorstep. 

Channel Two’s nightly news bulletin comes from the 
British Commonwealth News Film Agency — about 
4500 feet of news film arrives weekly. 

Graham Kerr demonstrates his skill at cooking an 
omelet on television. 

IMPORTED PROGRAMMES 

Lassie 

The Adventures of Robin Hood 

William Tell 

Fury’ 

Hie Larkins 

The History of Mr Polly 
Halls of Ivy 
Four Just Men 
Boyd Q.C. 

The Last Chronicle of Barset 


Robin Hood. 


A Marconi Mklll camera. 
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NEWS 

Soviet cosmonaut Major Yuri Gagarin makes the first 
manned space flight. 

The Berlin Wall is erected. 

Eighty-five-year-old A. H. Reed walks from North Cape 
to Bluff. 

INDUSTRY 

Commercial television begins on AKTV-2 in April. 
Transmissions increase to twenty-eight hours per 
week. 

A fire causes damage at AKTV-2 studios in Shortland 
Street. 

On 1 June official transmission begins in Christchurch. 
On 1 July official transmission begins in Wellington. 
Licensed television sets number 4808. 

The television licence fee is increased to £6.10.0. 


LOCAL PROGRAMMES 

Ian Watkins comperes the talent contest Have a Shot, 
and in Christchurch amateur entertainers perform on 
Time Out for Talent where Dinah Lee and Ray 
Columbus make their debuts. 

NZBS produces its first television drama, The Stranger 
(Strindberg). 

Alma Johnson begins a long-lasting relationship 
with her audience as Auckland's best-loved television 
announcer. 

Russell Kerr traces the history of ballet in the series 

Backstage With Ballet. 

Gordon Dryden fronts Auckland’s Sportsroom. 

IMPORTED PROGRAMMES 

Danger Man 

I Love Lucy 

Laramie 

Perry Mason 

Emergency'Ward 10 

Dial 999 

On Safari 

Crusader Rabbit 

The Robert Kerridge Theatre 
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Ian Watkins comperes Have a Shot. 
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PROGRAMMES FOR 
AUC. 28-SEPT 3 


IN THIS ISSUE 


mooting the News 


On Tour with the 
Tricolours 


J he Man with the 
Black Moustache 


Young Writers at 
Work 


Dear Mr Magistrate 
— Short Story 


Poetry' at the 
Mermaid 


Crusader Rabbit. 
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NEWS 

Snell runs the mile in a record 3 m 54.4 secs. 

Cuban crisis over missile bases. 

Astronaut John Glenn orbits the earth. 

Marilyn Monroe dies. 

INDUSTRY 

NZBC comes into existence. 

On 31 July official transmission begins from Dunedin. 
Licensed television sets number 23,343. 

LOCAL PROGRAMMES 

Favourites from 1925-30 are presented by Auckland 
artists in Just a Song at Twilight. 


Judy-Anne and the puppet snake Fergie Fang appear on 
Children’s Comer from CHTV-3. 

Graham Kerr cooks cordon bleu in Entertaining With 
Kerr. 

Have-a-shot is organised as a national television talent 
quest. 

Club Columbus begins with nineteen-year-old Ray 
Columbus. 

A daily news bulletin is introduced in March. 

IMPORTED PROGRAMMES 

The Flintstones 
Clutch Cargo 
National Velvet 
Rawhide 
Dr Kildare 
Maverick 
Naked City 
Hancock’s Half Hour 
The Loretta Young Show 




The Convairs. 


The Flintstones. 
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Tommy Adderley in The Big Show. 




Auckland announcer 
Alma Johnson. 
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LOCAL PROGRAMMES 

All Earth to Love by Al Flett is New Zealand's first 
locally written television play and is produced in 
WNTV-1 by Roy Melford. 

Menotti's The Telephone is the first opera to be 
telecast. 

DNTV produces Music Hall, featuring songs from the 
golden age of music hall. 

John Daley comperes the musical quiz Note for Note. 
The arts in New Zealand get an airing on the fortnightly 
programme Focus. 

Shirley Maddock produces three documentaries: The 

Distant Shore, Puhoi and The House and The Flagstaff. 

IMPORTED PROGRAMMES 

Z Cars 

The Dick Powell Show 
Bonanza 
Steptoe and Son 
The Patty Duke Show 
Mr Ed 

Television and The World (BBC documentary) 

Valiant Years 

87th Precinct 

The Red Army Choir 


NEWS 

DC3 crashes in the Kairnai Ranges, killing twenty-two 
people. 

Pope Paul VI succeeds Pope John XXIII. 

The National Party' wins the General Election. 

A Royal Tour by Queen Elizabeth and the Duke of 
Edinburgh. 

INDUSTRY 

Broadcasting House in Wellington is opened. 
General Election addresses are broadcast for the first 
time. 

Advertising content is included three evenings per 
week. 

The Queen opens Parliament — broadcast live from 
Wellington. 

Licensed television sets number 81,839. 
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Merv Smith and contestant in Note for Note. 


Steptoe and Son 
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NEWS 

The Beatles are greeted by 2000 people at Auckland 
Airport. 

Snell wins two gold medals at the Tokyo Olympics, 
breaking two world records. 

Brezhnev and Kosygin succeed Kruschchev. 

INDUSTRY 

New Zealand Listener celebrates its twenty-fifth 
birthday. 

Presentation of first television awards by New 
Zealand Television Workshop. 

The AKTV-2 OB van sends microwave signals from 
the Hamilton Show Grounds to the Mt Te Aroha 
repeater — the greatest distance covered by a live 
broadcast. 

Transmission is extended to fifty hours per week. 
Licensed television sets number 167,744. 


LOCAL PROGRAMMES 

Each of the four channels contribute to the making 
of the musical Hi Summer. 

Shirley Maddock produces Islands of the Gulf, a 
series about the Hauraki Gulf. 

In Platform a panel discusses controversial and 
topical questions. 

Junior Magazine is produced in the four studios for 
the younger audience. 

In Wellington Kevan Moore asks radio announcer 
Peter Sinclair to host Let’s Go. 

"The Cambridge Circus” (Monty Python) make their 
first-ever television appearance at the Majestic in 
Christchurch. 

Compass goes to air fronted by Alan Morris. 

IMPORTED PROGRAMMES 

Coronation Street begins its long run on New 
Zealand television. 

The Dick Van Dyke Show 
McHale’s Navy 
Petticoat Junction 
The Planemakers 
The Lucy Show 
Father of the Bride 
Roving Report 
Dr Who 

Huckleberry Hound 
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ALL STATIONS 


JAN 27—FEB. 2 


IN THIS ISSUE 


Background to 
a Thriller 


Concert Season 
1964 


The Friendly 
Atom 


letters from 
Westland 


Records — Crossword 
Sport—Books— F ilms 


SLOW DOWN 
AND LIVE 


E A S Y does it! 

Heavy holiday traffic means extra care 
all round 

__n»Mrr*MNt 


LISTENER 


Elsie Tanner in Coronation Street. 


New Zealand Television Workshop in association 
with Reckitt Colman (NZ) Ltd present awards: 


Best Light Entertainment: Music Hall 

Producer: Roy Thomas 


Best Documentary: 


Best Factual: 


Focus 

Producer: Roy Melford 
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The Distant Shore 

Producer: Shirley 
Maddock 
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NEWS 

Sir Winstone Churchill dies. 

Kirk is elected leader of the Labour Party. 

The Lawson quintuplets are born. 

Prime Minister Holyoake announces New Zealand 
support for US in Vietnam. 

Prison riots at Mt Eden, Paparoa and Mt Crawford. 

INDUSTRY 

NZBC becomes a shareholder in Visnews Ltd. 
Plans for Avalon deferred. 

Licensed television sets number 313,920. 


LOCAL PROGRAMMES 

The Evening Paper by Bruce Mason is the NZBC’s 
first production of a three act play. 

Youth Wants to Know — young people put 
questions to people well established in society. 

On New Faces John Daley comperes a variety show- 
featuring up-and-coming New' Zealand talent. 

The NZBC commissions the National Film Unit to 
produce Songs of Their Forefathers, a half hour 
programme of Maori songs and dances. 

Peter Read fronts the Night Sky, a monthly 
astronomy programme. 

IMPORTED PROGRAMMES 

The Great War — the biggest television 
documentary of its kind ever undertaken — BBC. 

World in Action 
Peyton Place 
Stump the Stars 
Wagon Train 
Wuthering Heights 
The Rogues 
Women in Crisis 
Spread of the Eagle 
The Shari Lewis Show 


Peter Read fronts The Night Sky. 


Shirley Maddock produced A Christmas Album. 
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New Zealand Television Workshop under the 
sponsorship of Rothmans present awards: 

Best Light Entertainment: In the Groove 

Producer: Peter Webb 

Best Children’s Series: Junior Magazine with 

Jasmine 

Producer: Anthony 
Thomson 

Best Factual Series: Compass 

Producer: Allan Martin 


King and Queen Collywobbble from After Five. 
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NEWS 

Commonwealth Games are held in Jamaica — New 
Zealand wins three gold in one day. 

President Johnson visits Wellington. 

King Karoki dies. 

The National Party' wins the election. 

Mangere International Airport opens. 

INDUSTRY 

The most intensive OB exercise of the year takes 
place with the visit of the US President. 

Prior to the General Election candidates are 
questioned on different aspects of their politics. 
General Election television coverage wins acclaim. 
434,877 television sets are licensed. 


LOCAL PROGRAMMES 

Country' Calendar, fronted by Fred Barnes, kicks off. 
Shirley Maddock produces the Tall Trees and the 
Gold, a documentary series about the pioneering 
days of Northland and Coromandel. 

Austin Mitchell fronts the current affairs programme 
Topic. 

Down by The Cool Sea, written by Maurice 
Shadbolt, is a lonely attempt at television drama. 
Town and Around begins its long-running season in 
all four centres. 

Gordon Bick resigns as producer of Compass after a 
programme on decimal currency is banned. 

IMPORTED PROGRAMMES 

Danger Man 

Get Smart 

The Avengers 

The Dean Martin Show 

The Man From U.N.C.L.E. 

The Count of Monte Cristo 
The Fugitive 
The Defenders 
The Andy Griffith Show 
Steptoe and Son 
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LOCAL PROGRAMMES 

Town and Around gets top ratings. 

Looking at New Zealand, produced by Conon 
Fraser, runs until 1970 always maintaining its 
popularity. 

On Camera presents topics of particular appeal to 


Peter Sinclair encourages viewers to pound the 
sound on C’mon. 


Five New Zealand plays are produced for television 
by Brian Bell, Douglas Drury and Chris Thomson in 
the Television Actors Workshop. 


IMPORTED PROGRAMMES 

Dick Van Dyke Show 
Forsyte Saga 
Rolf Harris Show 
Man Alive 
The Saint 
The Power Game 
Cathy Come Home 
Bewitched 
Big Valley 

Alfred Hitchcock Hour 


NEWS 

Decimal currency is introduced. 

The six day Arab-Israeli war. 

Dr Christian Barnard performs the world’s first 
human heart transplant. 

10.00 p.m. pub closing is introduced. 

Nineteen die in the Strongman Mine explosion. 

INDUSTRY 

Telecasting hours are extended when transmission 
begins at 2.00 p.m. 

Licensed television sets number 529,888. 
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Keith Bracey, mainstay of AKTV-2's Town and Around. 
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NEWS 

The Wabine sinks. 

The USSR invades Czechoslovakia. 

Robert Kennedy and Martin Luther King are 
assassinated. 

The Olympic Games are held in Mexico City 7 , 
providing the major sporting broadcasts for the year. 

INDUSTRY 

A combined radio and television licence fee is 
introduced. 

The Commonwealth Broadcasting Conference is 
held in New Zealand. 

Licensed television sets number 607,815. 


LOCAL PROGRAMMES 

The weekly programme Gallery is introduced. 

The folk singing programme Country Touch gets 
top ratings. 

Studio One, a talent quest for performers involves 
viewers’ participation. 

The news coverage of the Wabine disaster wins a 
World News Film award. 

Compass begins a new series with an interview with 
the Duke of Edinburgh, conducted by Ian Cross and 
David Beatson. 

IMPORTED PROGRAMMES 

George and the Dragon 

Mission Impossible 

Black and White Minstrel Show 

Mogul 

The Frost Report 

Ironside 

High Chaparral 

Disneyland 

The Seekers 

Till Death Us Do Part 
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TV and RADIO PROGRAMMES 


JACK SHAUCRASS 


PIP PURCHASE 
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NEWS 

Neil Armstrong walks on the moon. 

Twenty year olds vote for the first time in New 
Zealand. 

Prince Charles’s investiture as Prince of Wales. 

Oil strike off-shore at Taranaki. 

INDUSTRY 

NZBC assumes responsibility for its own censorship. 
Establishment of the permanent national network 
link up. 

NZBC hosts the sixth general assembly of the Asian 
Broadcasting Union. 

Licensed sets number 628,017. 


LOCAL PROGRAMMES 

On the day of the moon landing approximately IV 2 
million viewers see film transmitted from the 
moon’s surface, relayed by satellite to Australia to be 
recorded and specially flown to New Zealand. 
Television viewers are able to see direct coverage of 
the election campaign and the Royal Tour. 

The major drama production of the year is the 
mystery' serial The Alpha Plan by local author Roy 
Hope. Filming and production takes six months and 
120 actors are engaged. 

Green Gin Sunset and Do You Play Requests are 

produced and shown. 

IMPORTED PROGRAMMES 

Coronation Street gets top ratings 

Troubleshooters 

High Chaparral 

Cilia 

Oliver Twist 

The Life and Times of Lord Mountbatten 

The Untouchables 

It Takes a Thief 

Misleading Cases 

A Plague Upon Your Children 


The folks of Coronation Street. 
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NEWS 

Anti-Vietnam demonstrators greet Vice-President 
Agnew in Auckland. 

Palestinian guerillas blow up three 
hijacked planes. 

Arthur Allan Thomas is charged with the Crewe 
murders. 

Kaimai tunnel collapses, killing four workers. 

INDUSTRY 

Warrants are granted to two private radio stations. 
The New Zealand Broadcasting Authority conducts 
an enquiry to see if there is a need for a second 
channel. 

Transmission hours are extended to sixty-five hours 
per week. 


LOCAL PROGRAMMES 

Brian Edwards acts as conciliator on Gallery in a 
Post Office dispute. 

Survey replaces Compass. 

A new series of the revue In View of the 
Circumstances begins in September. 

Peter Sinclair comperes the new musical series 
Happen Inn. 

The NZBC with the co-operation of Collins 
Publishers organises the Ngaio Marsh Television 
Playwriting Competition. 

Taku Toa is filmed in colour for possible overseas 
sale. 

Max Cryer fronts the children's programme Do Re 
Max. 

The Genuine Plastic Marriage byjulian Dicken is 
screened. 

IMPORTED PROGRAMMES 

Undersea World of Jacques Cousteau 
Coronation Street 
Civilisation 
Marcus Welby M.D. 

The Search for Tomorrow 
The World We Live In 
Softly Softly 
Hark at Barker 
Wojek 
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NEWS 

Apollo splash-down in August. 

Prime Minister Holyoake retires and John Marshall 
steps in. 

Charles Manson is found guilty of murdering actress 
Sharon Tait. 

UN votes to admit China and expel Taiwan. 

INDUSTRY 

NZBC’s existing channel to be converted to colour 
using the PAL system. 

The satellite earth station at Warkworth is opened. 

LOCAL PROGRAMMES 

The NZBC’s first major drama production Pukemanu 
goes to air. 


The Killing of Kane and The City of No are both 

screened. 

Hamish Keith fronts a new series of Column 
Comment. 

Les Andrew's hosts Personality Squares. 

Brian Edwards leaves Gallery. Joe Cote and David 
Exel front the programme. 

Viewers watch a direct satellite relay of the 
Melbourne Cup. 

The current affairs programme Survey gets top 
ratings. 

Two ballets, The Snow Queen and Uriapuru, are 
recorded. 

IMPORTED PROGRAMMES 

The Main Chance 
Steptoe and Son 

Undersea World of Jacques Cousteau 

Coronation Street 

Six Wives of Henry VIII 

Ironside 

Callan 

Name of the Game 
T roubleshooters 
Disneyland 




















Pat Evison as Phyllis Telford in Pukemanu. 


Princess Alexandra presents the Feltex 
Awards. 


Main Chance. 


★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★ 

i * 

1 FELTEX TELEVISION AWARDS J 


Two best programmes: 


Best Acting: 

Best Performance as 
frontman etc: 


Best Entertainment: 

TVPDA Awardfor 
Allied Crafts: 

Special Guest: 


Gallery 

Producer: Des Monaghan 
In View of the Circumstances 
Producer: Terry Bryan 

David Lawrence in Time Out 


Brian Edwards (Post Office 
dispute.) 

Dinah Lee 


Wayne Williams 
Princess Alexandra 


★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★A- 
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NEWS 

Olympic Games are held in Munich — Arab 
guerillas hold athletes hostage. 

Gough Whitlam becomes Prime Minister of 
Australia. 

The Labour Government comes to power in New 
Zealand. 

The JBL Group of companies collapses. 

INDUSTRY 

The Broadcasting Authority considers applications 
for a warrant to operate a second channel—the two 
applicants are the NZBC and the Independent 
Television Corporation. The new Labour 
Government decides that the new channel should 
go to the corporation. 


LOCAL PROGRAMMES 

The winner of the Ngaio Marsh playwriting 
competition, An Awful Silence, is shown. 
Gallery is still the main outlet for journalistic 
investigation and discussion. 

Party' leaders answer questions by viewers in 
Question Time and Election Forum. 

This Day -— fronted by Rhys Jones, Craig Little, 
Karen Jackman, John Bowler and Ian Watkins — 
examines issues of the day in Auckland. 

Eighty' episodes of Playschool are shown. 

Ewen Solon stars in Section Seven. 


IMPORTED PROGRAMMES 

Dad’s Army 
Callan 

Doctor at Large 

Undersea World of Jacques Cousteau 

Coronation Street 

Elizabeth R 

The Borderers 

Monty Python Flying Circus 

The Two Ronnies 

The Rolf Harris Show 7 


Prince Tui Teka lending a hand. 
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Angela Ayrs, entertainer from Happen Inn. 


MUNICH OLYMPICS - TV AND RADIO 

THE EXPLOITS OF ALISTER TAYLOR 
TV AND RADIO AUGUST 21-27 


_ The Rolf Harris Show. 

★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★ 

* 

FELTEX TELEVISION AWARDS * 


Outstanding Programme: 


Outstanding Performer: 


Best Drama: 


“Charlie’s Rock” — Pukemanu 
Director: Tony Isaac 

Peter Sinclair — Golden Disc 
Award 

“Charlie’s Rock”, with Douglas 
Drury honoured as executive 
producer of Pukemanu 


★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★ 
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NEWS 

Exposure of Watergate scandal. 

Labour Government calls a stop to the All Black tour 
of South Africa. 

Atomic blast at Mururoa. 

US troops withdraw from Vietnam. 


Television transmission hours are reduced to 
conserve power. 

LOCAL PROGRAMMES 

A new current affairs programme, Inquiry, is 
produced by Peter Morritt. 

The documentary Richard John Seddon — Premier 
receives acclaim. 

The N.F.U. produce for television The Years Back, a 
series of thirteen programmes illustrating New 
Zealand history. 

The direct telecasting of the FA Cup (Leeds v. 
Sunderland) has a following of 600.000. 

IMPORTED PROGRAMMES 

Onedin Line 
Family at War 


INDUSTRY 

The Minister of Broadcasting releases a white paper 
(Adam Report) which recommends splitting the 
NZBC into a broadcasting council, two television 
corporations and a radio corporation. 

Switchover to complete networking on 29 October. 
Colour television is officially introduced on 31 


Boney 

Alias Smith and Jones 

The Regiment 

All in the Family 

Edna the Inebriate Woman 

Black Beauty 

The Organisation 

The direct telecast of the marriage of H.R.H. Princess 



October. 


Anne to Captain Mark Philips. 


Bill McCarthy 


A Family at War 



★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★ 



★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★ 

* 

FELTEX TELEVISION AWARDS f 


Special Category>: 

Best News, Current Affairs: 
Best Light Entertainment: 
Best Drama and the Arts: 
Best Documentary: 

Allied Crafts: 

Special Guest: 

Supporting Cast: 


Bird of a Single Flight 

Producer: Grant Foster (N.F.U.) 
Natural History Programme 

Election Night ’72 
Producer: Michael Scott-Smith 

Loxene Golden Disc ’72 
Producer: Peter Muxlow 

Gone Up North for a While and An 
Awful Silence 

Deciding 

Producer: John O’Shea 

Nick Reed for design, particularly 
Loxene Golden Disc set and his 
work for Pop Co. 

Host: Harry Secombe 

Winifred Atwell, Roger Whittaker 


★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★ 



New Zealand actor James Laurenson stars 
in Boney. 





LOCAL PROGRAMMES 

Buck House — starring Cathy Downes, Myra de 
Groot, John Banas, Lee Grant and John Clarke — is 
received with a mixed reception. 

The South Tonight with Rodney Bryant and Bryan 
Allpress is a hit with regional viewers. 

Michael King's Tangata Whenua, produced by 
Pacific Films, endeavours to help the Pakeha 
understand the Maori people. 

A three part NZBC production on the Depression, 
The Longest Winter, is shown. 

The second longest running local programme, Spot 
On, makes its first appearance. 

The news service utilises a total of fifty-two satelite 
transmissions — an average of one per week. 

IMPORTED PROGRAMMES 

The Muhammad Ali-George Foreman fight gathers a 
midweek, mid-afternoon audience of 880,000. 

Tom Brown’s School Days 
M*A*S*H 

Upstairs Downstairs 
The Search for the Nile 
Softly Softly 
A Family at War 
Barlow at Large 


NEWS 

Britain becomes member of the EEC. 

Robert Muldoon becomes leader of the National 
Party. 

Nixon resigns. 

Death of Prime Minister Norman Kirk. 


INDUSTRY 

The coverage of the Comnionwealth Games is the 
largest undertaking in NZBC history. 

Transmission hours continue to be cut. 

Two additional OB vans based in Dunedin and 
Wellington. 

Advertising is extended to Fridays. 
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Radiol and Television 


April 5 


"aroma Martin 


,£SK,N 


Ray Columbus^nd Max Cryer. 



FELTEX TELEVISION AWARDS 


Richard John Seddon — Premier 

Producer: Tony Isaac 

Bill McCarthy 
Tony Currie as Seddon 

Alexander Guyan 

Lunch with Richard Burton 

Janice Wharekawa — vision mixer 
from Auckland for work on 
Happen Inn and others. 

Ash Lewis 

and Harold Anderson accept 
awards on behalf of the team. 

Mr Rowling, Ewen Solon, Tony 
Isaac, Ron Scott 


Best Programme. 


Best Performer: 
Best Actor: 
Writing: 


Allied Crafts . 


Special Award for 
Commonwealth Games 
television team: 


Guest Presenters: 


Tom Brown’s School Days. 








On 30 June TV-2 opens in Auckland and 
Christchurch. The channel transmits in colour for 
approximately seventy-four hours per week. The 
only non-commercial days are Fridays and 
Saturdays. 

LOCAL PROGRAMMES 

Aardvark Films produce Woman at the Store for 
television. New Zealand’s own television soap series, 
Close to Home, begins. 

TV-1 s Tony Hiles and ABC’s Beverley Gledhill co¬ 
produce The Inventors which features both New 
Zealand and Australian inventions. 

Ngaio Marsh Janet Frame and Sylvia Ashton Warner 
are the subject of three forty-minute personal 
explorations by Endeavour Films. 

One Man’s View with Hanafi Hayes interprets New 
Zealand's heritage. 

TV-2 holds a telethon in its opening week and raises 
$593,878 in aid of the St John Ambulance. 

IMPORTED PROGRAMMES 

M*A*S*H 
War and Peace 

Undersea World of Jacques Cousteau 
The Pallisers 
The Ascent of Man 
Colditz 

The Six Million Dollar Man 
Kojak 

The Basil Brush Show 
The Harry’ Secombe Show 


NEWS 

Jimmy Carter becomes President of USA. 

John Walker breaks the mile record at Gothenburg. 
The National Party wins the General Election with a 
twenty-three seat majority. 

Australian Governor-General John Kerr sacks 
Gough Whitlam — Malcolm Fraser becomes Prime 
Minister. 


INDUSTRY 

Avalon is officially opened in March. 

Increase in licence fees — $27.50 for monochrome 
and $45.00 for colour. 

In April the NZBC goes out of existence and its 
functions are divided into Television One, 
Television Two, and Radio New r Zealand. 

On 1 April TV-1 opens from its headquarters at 
Avalon and operates a national network in colour for 
eighty-six hours per week — five days are 
commercial. 


SOUTH PACIFIC 
TELEVISION 
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Dougal Stevenson. 


FELTEX TELEVISION AWARDS 
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fiesr Documentary’: 

Joe Cote for his documentary on 
New Guinea’s coming 
independence. 

First Series Awards: 

Country Calendar 

Producers: John Whitwell, Terry 
Bryan, Murray Reece. 

Best Actor: 

Ian Mune in Derek 

Best Performer: 

Joe Cote 

Writing: 

Michael Noonan for Longest 
Winter and Michael King for the 
series Tangata Whenua 

Special Guest: 

Cilia Black 



Sof! y s 0 f„, 






NEWS 

Israeli commandos raid Entebbe Airport. 

First pictures of Mars transmitted back to Earth. 

Mao Tse-Tung dies. 

Maui rig is positioned. 

Police blitz of illegal immigrants and overstayers. 

INDUSTRY 

The newly elected Government passes the 
Broadcasting Act which disbands the council and 
the three-corporation system. Broadcasting 
reverts to a single corporation. 

First full year of the two-channel television service. 
TV-2 is now known as South Pacific Television. 

LOCAL PROGRAMMES 

The God Boy is the longest single drama to be made 
for local television. 

The Winners and Losers series features the work of 
such well-known New Zealand writers as John A. Lee 


and Frank Sargeson. The series is made by Roger 
Donaldson and Ian Mune of Aardvark Films. 
Hunter’s Gold is the most expensive television 
drama ever produced locally. 

The costume drama The Park Terrace Murder is set 
in Christchurch during the 1870s. 

In the Bag rates as the top entertainment 
programme. 

Des Britten wishes televiewers Bon Appetit from 
TV-1. 

Friday Conference with Gordon Dryden is the first 
current affairs programme to regularly use studio 
audiences. 

TV-2 makes its first venture into satire with 
Something to Look Forward To. 

Telethon raises $1.6 million in aid of the Child 
Health Foundation. 

IMPORTED PROGRAMMES 

Poldark 

Porridge 

Starsky and Hutch 
The Planet of the Apes 
The Invisible Man 
The Pallisers 
Fall of Eagles 
The Family 
The Family of Man 
When the Boat Comes In 
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Radio 



The Shiner' 


Moynihan 


The Cod Bov 


Selwyn Toogood hosts It’s In The Bag 


Upstairs Downstairs. 


FELTEX TELEVISION AWARDS 


Best Programme: Pearse 

Producer: Peter Muxlow 

Best Personality: Joint Winners —John Clarke and 

Dougal Stevenson 

Best Actor: Martin Sanderson 

Best Actress: Ilona Rogers 

Best Series. One Man’s View starring Hanafi 

Hayes 

Best Script: Woman at the Store by Ian Mune 

and Peter Hansard 


Hunter’s Gold. 


















NEWS 

Queen’s Silver Jubilee. 

More than 20,000 people compete in Round the 
Bays run in Auckland. 

In an air disaster on the Canary Islands 567 people 
die. 

The Gleneagles Agreement is signed. 

INDUSTRY 

The Broadcasting Act of 1976 comes into force. 
BCNZ is established. 

Both channels lose transmission hours. 

Strike , act ion is taken by producers’ assistants and 
film operations staff. 

270 hours of programmes are sold to twenty-four 
countries for a return of $290,000. These include 
The Governor, The God Boy and Richard Pearse. 

LOCAL PROGRAMMES 

Dateline Monday investigates the controversial 
pesticide 2-4-5-T. 

New Zealand’s longest running drama production 


Close to Home attracts nearly 1 million viewers 
each episode. 

The new consumer programme Fair Go is 
favourably received. 

The magnificent failure The Governor goes to air. 
The Mackenzie Affair is made in conjunction with 
Scottish Television. 

During its first year the natural history unit in 
Dunedin produces Hidden Places, a series of seven 
programmes. 

Spot On — the magazine for older children — wins 
the Kensington Award for the best children’s 
programme. 

Helen Brew's classic documentary Birth with R. D. 
Laing is screened. 

TV-1's “Stu" Dennison and South Pacific’s Andy 
Shaw vie for the younger audience. 

Telethon raises $2,005,750 in aid of the Mental 
Health Foundation. 


IMPORTED PROGRAMMES 

Glittering Prizes 
Rock Follies 
The Generation Game 
When the Boat Comes In 
The Onedin Line 
The Muppet Show 
George and Mildred 
The Good Life 
Barney Miller 
The Naked Civil Servant 
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FELTEX TELEVISION AWARDS £ 


5es? Current Affairs: 

Best Documentary Series: 
Best Light Entertainment: 
Best Play: 

Best Drama: 

Best Speciality: 

Best Actor: 


Best Actress: 

Best Script: 

Best Personality: 


News at Ten — SPT 

Black Future — TV-1 

Blerta — TV-1 

The God Boy — TV-1 

Moynihan — TV-1 

Country Calendar — TV-1 

Ian Mune in Winners and Losers 
and Moynihan 

Judy Douglas in The God Boy 
The God Boy 

Roger Gascoigne (public vote) 


James Bolam as Jack Ford in When The 
Boat Comes In. 


★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★ 
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NEWS 

The National Pam- wins the General Elections. 

New' Zealand gains first ever victory over England in 
a cricket test match. 

Cult leaderjimjones leads hundreds of followers to 
death in Guiana. 

Vietnam invades Cambodia. 

INDUSTRY 

Proposals are made to unify TV-1 and TV-2 into a 
two-channel system. 

LOCAL PROGRAMMES 

Barbara Ewing stars as Rachel in the series of the 
same name. 


The SPTV series Gather Your Dreams is about a 
theatrical troupe in the 1930s. 

The dramatised documentary series The Castaways 
goes to air. 

Sharon Crosbie and Gordon Dry-den alternate as 
presenters of Question Mark. 

The BBC invites the locally produced Mastermind to 
take part in an international programme. 

Telethon raises $3 million in aid of the Arthritis and 
Rheumatism Foundation. 


IMPORTED PROGRAMMES 

The Prime of Miss Jean Brodie 

The Norman Conquests 

The Rise and Fall of Reginald Perrin 

The Wodehouse Playhouse 

Are You Being Served? 

I, Claudius 
Days of Hope 

Auschwitz — the Final Solution 
A Prospect of Whales 
Rumpole of the Bailey 


Television 
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Chic Littlewood and friends. 
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FELTEX TELEVISION AWARDS 1 


fiesf Current Affairs: 

Best Information: 

Best Documentary: 

Best Light Entertainment: 

Best Drama: 

Best Speciality: 

Best Actor: 

Best Personality: 

Best Script: 


Dateline Monday 
Producer: Bill Earl 

Fair Go 

Producer: Peter Morritt 

Birth with R. D. Laing 

Producer: Helen Brew of Media 
Insights Limited 

A Week of it 
Producer: David McPhail 

The Governor 
Producer: Tony Isaac 

Sport on One 

Producer: Harold Anderson 

David McPhail for his role in A 
Week of it 

Roger Gascoigne (public vote) 

He Iwi Ko Tahi Tatou (Now We 
Are One People) — episode four 
of The Governor, written by Keith 
Aberdein 




, Claudius. 
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NEWS 

Iranian students take ninety American hostages. 
Arthur Allan Thomas is pardoned. 

An Air New Zealand DC 10 crashes into Mt Erebus, 
killing all aboard. 

Severe landslip in Abbotsford. 


INDUSTRY 

The “Cross” plan to amalgamate both networks 
under a common administration was promulgated. 
95 per cent of homes in New Zealand have 
television. 


LOCAL PROGRAMMES 

A milestone is reached with the telecasting of the 
500th episode of Close to Home. 

Children of Fire Mountain is the third "kidulf' series 
from South Pacific Television. 

Brian Edwards talks to the children of famous New 
Zealanders in the series Sons and Daughters. 

TV-2’s sports division screen an exclusive ninety 
minute interview with Muhammad Ali. 

Telethon raises $2,767.351 for the Year of the Child. 

IMPORTED PROGRAMMES 

Enemy at the Door 

Some Mothers Do Have ’Em 

Anna Karenina 

The Professionals 

The Generation Game 

Who Pays the Ferryman 

Holocaust 

Happy Days 

Soap 

George and Mildred 




-¥■* + + + ++++++++++++ +++ + + * ++++++ 



Peter Gilmore as James Onedin in The Onedin Line. 


FELTEX TELEVISION AWARDS 


Best Current Affairs . 


Dateline Monday 
Producer: Bill Earl 

Okarito 

Producer: Graeme Wilson 

The Mad Dog Gang Meets 
Ratsguts 

Producer: Ross Jennings 

Spot On 

Producers: Mike Stedman and 
Huntly Elliott 

Fair Go 

Producer: Mike Stedman 

David McPhail in A Week of it 

Barbara Ewing as Rachel 

David McPhail 

Selwyn Toogood for his 
pioneering work in radio and 
television 

Bruce Forsythe 


Best Documentary. 


Best Drama. 


Best Speciality. 


Best Information 
Programme: 

Best Actor: 

Best Actress: 

Entertainer of the Year: 

Awards Committee 
presents awards to: 


Terence Cooper in Children of Fire Mountain 


Special Guest. 





NEWS 

John Lennon is shot in New York. 

Ronald Reagan wins the American Presidential 
Election. 

USSR invades Afghanistan. 

Kinleith strike lasts eighty days. 

Marginal Lands Board loan row. 

Saturday trading is legalised. 

INDUSTRY 

On 15 February South Pacific Television and 
Television One are combined to form Television 
New Zealand. 

TVNZ Enterprises is established. 

TV-1 and TV-2 news organisations are combined 
under one administration. 

33-6 per cent of total transmission time is given over 
to local productions. 

LOCAL PROGRAMMES 

Terence Cooper plays Detective-Sergeant Doug 


Mortimer in New Zealand’s first police series, 

Mortimer’s Patch. 

More than a hundred TVNZ and commissioned 
documentaries are completed in the year — most 
are shown in the Contact and Lookout series. 
Island of Strange Noises (from the natural history' 
film series The Wild South) wins the silver prize at 
the New York Film Festival. 

Kaleidoscope fronted by Angela d’Audney is 
promoted to a ninety-minute prime-time slot on 
Monday nights. 

Radio with Pictures acquires a new frontman Phil 
O’Brien, moves forward half an hour and shifts to 
Network One. 

Jocko played by Bruce Allpress is the hero of the 
drama High Country — the spin-off series Jocko 
goes to air later in the year. 

Sea Urchins is a children's adventure series set on an 
island off the Mahurangi Peninsula. 

IMPORTED PROGRAMMES 

Mork and Mindy 
Fawlty Towers 
Minder 

Dukes of Hazzard 
Dallas 
Serpico 
Blake’s 7 

To the Manor Born 

Benson 

Penmarric 
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THE SMELTER 


ISSUE 


assessment 


-comedienne 


Roger Gascoigne 
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FELTEX TELEVISION AWARDS * 


Best Information: 


Best Documentary: 


Best Entertainment: 


Best Drama: 


Best Speciality: 


Best Children's: 


Best Script: 


Best Actor: 


Best Actress: 

Best Television 
Entertainer: 

Special Guest: 

Presenter: 


Country Calendar 
Producer: Martin Didsbury 

From the Ocean to the Sky 
Producer: Michael Gill 

A Week of it 
Producer: David McPhail 

Children of Fire Mountain 
Producer: Roger Le Mesurier 

1979 SPT International Track Series 
Producer: Doc Williams 

Spot On 

Producer: Michael Stedman 

Episode five of Children of Fire 
Mountain, written by Roger 
Simpson 

Terence Cooper for his role as Sir 
Charles in Children of Fire Mountain 

Ginette McDonald for her role as 
Sandra Allenby in It’s Your Child 

David McPhail (public vote) 


Selwyn Toogood 
Peter Sinclair 




Angela D’Audney fronts Kaleidoscope. 


★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★ 


Vance Duke (Christopher Mayer) in The 

Dukes of Hazzard. 











Secret Army. 


That's Country. 


Tom Bradley. 


farmer, traces the history of New Zealand through its 
people and landscape in the major ten part series 

Landmarks. 

Maurice Gee's Under the Mountain is television’s 
first attempt at a science fiction series. 

That’s Country from Christchurch a la Nashville, 
becomes a platform for local and foreign musicians. 
Merata Mita presents Koha, which gives an insight 
into the Maori way of life. 

Billy T. James hosts his own show — thirty minutes 
of guest spots, dancing, singing and comedy 
sketches. 

Nine films are screened in one week in a New 
Zealand feature film festival. 

Telethon raises $5 million for the International Year 
of Disabled Persons. 

IMPORTED PROGRAMMES 

Morecombe and Wise 

Love in a Cold Climate 

A Man Called Intrepid 

The Rhinemann Exchange 

Secret Army 

Strangers 

Hill Street Blues 

The Dream Merchants 

Battlestar Galactica 

The Devil’s Crown 


NEWS 

Assassination attempts are made on the lives of 
Ronald Reagan and Pope John Paul II. 

Princes Charles and Lady Diana Spencer marry'. 

The Springbok tour. 

The National Government is re-elected. 

INDUSTRY 

The year proves to be one of the most difficult in the 
history of television because of the confusion and 
divisions caused by the Springbok rugby tour. 

The corporation calls for tenders from private 
enterprise to supply programmes on TV-2 for the 
morning slot. 

TVNZ Enterprises earns $1 million through 
merchandising, publishing and programme selling. 

LOCAL PROGRAMMES 

Professor Kenneth Cumberland, geographer and 
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FELTEX TELEVISION AWARDS * 


Best Drama: 


Best Speciality: 


Best Entertainment: 


Best Documentary’: 


Best Children’s: 


Best Information: 


Best Current Affairs: 


Best Actor: 
Best Actress: 
Best Script: 


Best Television 
Entertainer: 

Stan Hosgood Award 
for Allied Craft: 


Special Guests: 


Mortimer’s Patch 
Producer: Tom Finlayson 

Sport on One — Saturday 
Executive Producer: Keith McEwan 

Radio Times 

Producer: Tom Parkinson 

Moriori 

Producer: Bill Saunders 

Video Dispatch 
Producer: Chris Mitson 

Country Calendar 
Producer: Frank Torley 

Close-Up 

Producer: Martin Didsbury 
Terence Cooper 
Glynis McNicol 

Ian Mune/John Banas for Little Big 
Man Takes a Shot at the Moon 

Hudson & Halls 

Logan Brewer (set designer) 
for Hunter’s Gold, Gather Your 
Dreams, Children of Fire 
Mountain and I Pagliacci 

Des O’Connor and Delyse Nottle 
(Miss New Zealand 1980) 


★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★ 


The wedding of Prince Charles and Lady Diana. 


Mastermind. 


< 
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Just Jazz. 


NEWS 

Argentina and Britain go to war over the Falkiands. 
Birth of Prince William of Wales. 

Hurricane Isaac hits Tonga. 

CER agreement is signed by the New’ Zealand and 
Australian Governments. 

A three per cent cut is attempted in the budgets of 
government departments. 

INDUSTRY 

Two acts amending the 1976 Broadcasting Act are 
passed. The Government through the Minister of 
Broadcasting now’ has further powders to direct the 
corporation in its functions, duties and rights. The 
second amendment provides for the introduction of 
private television. 

The corporation makes a $16.4 million surplus 
which will enable it to embark on a re-equipment 
and maintenance programme. 

The first television transmission by a private 


enterprise organisation, Northern Television, takes 
place. 

LOCAL PROGRAMMES 

The 1500th episode of Beauty and the Beast is 
presented to an audience in the James Hay Theatre, 
Christchurch. 

Northern Television’s weekday magazine 
programme Good Morning goes to air. 

The new’s in Maori, Te Karere, is introduced. 

Sarah Peirse stars in the fifty minute film drama A 
Woman of Good Character. 

Rock music television comes in the shape of Ready 
to Roll, Radio With Pictures, Shazam and RTR 
Video Releases. 

Oily Ohlson entertains the younger set in After 
School. 

IMPORTED PROGRAMMES 

Brideshead Revisited 
Not the Nine O’clock News 
Private Schultz 
Dynasty 

A Fine Romance 

The Life and Times of David Iioyd George 

Jesus of Nazareth 

Oppenheimer 

The Sullivans 

Life on Earth 


V.J.M. 
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NEWS 

South Korean airline is destroyed by a Russian jet. 
USA invades Grenada. 

Kiwi wins the Melbourne Cup. 

Visit H.R.H.S Prince and Princes of Wales and 
Prince William. 

INDUSTRY 

World Communications Year. 

BCNZ hosts A.B.U. Conference in Auckland. 

The Government debates giving TV-2 over to private 
enterprise, while high costs kill the bids for 
morning television. 

A Commission of Inquiry 7 investigates allegations of 
improprieties and mismanagement within the 
Broadcasting Corporation. 

Communications Advisory Council reports on cable 
television in New Zealand. 


LOCAL PROGRAMMES 

After eight years of almost continuous screening 
Close to Home comes to an end. 

Ian Johnstone presents the Beginners Guide to ... 
Wealth, Bankruptcy, et al. 

The Survival Test examines how we will survive in 
an Orwellian 1984. 

Pioneer Women, ,a documentary 7 drama series tells 
about the lives of six women who played a part in 
shaping New 7 Zealand’s history. 

The Big Ice, made by the N.F.U., is shown not only to 
a local audience but also overseas and wins a major 
award at the US Educational Film Festival. 

Telethon raises over $4V2 million in aid of the New 7 
Zealand Family Trust. 

IMPORTED PROGRAMMES 

Vietnam 
Golda 
Kennedy 
The Irish R.M. 

Shackleton 
Nancy Astor 
Smiley’s People 
Brass 
Masada 
Marco Polo 


New Zealand born Lisa Harrow stars as 

Nancy Astor 


Close To Home comes to an end. 
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Alec Guinness in Smiley's People. 
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Best Television 
Entertainer: 

Howard Morrison 

Best Actor: 

Michael Haigh in Gliding On 

Best Actress: 

Sarah Peirse in A Woman of Good 
Character 

Best Drama: 

Gliding On 

Producer: Tony Holden 

Best New Talent: 

Heath Lees in Opus and 
Kaleidoscope 

Best Entertainment: 

McPhail and Gadsby 

Producer: John Lye 

Best Documentary: 

Wild South 

Producer: Tony Trotter 

Best Information: 

Country Calendar 

Producer: Howard Taylor 

Best Speciality: 

Kaleidoscope 

Producer: Gillian Ewart 

Best News and 

Current Affairs: 

Close Up 

Producer: Mark Westmoreland 

Best Script: 

Rowley Habib for Protestors 

Stan Hosgood Award 
for Allied Crafts: 

Errol Samuelson (film sound 
operator from Dunedin for 
natural history programmes) 

Guest Performers: 

“Hot Gossip” 

Presenter: 

Peter Sinclair 


Judy Bailey. 


Barbara Ewing in Brass. 






appoints lawyer Hugh Rennie as chairman of the 
Broadcasting Corporation. Labour announce plans 
for a major Royal Commission of Inquiry into the 
future of Broadcasting. 

LOCAL PROGRAMMES 

Gallipoli — the historical documentary about New 
Zealand’s involvement in the bitter World War I 
campaign is screened on Easter Sunday. 

Auckland architect David Mitchell fronts a six part 
Kaleidoscope programme on New Zealand 
architecture. 

Film-maker Geoff Stevens’ sixty minute 
documentary Pacific Tattoo is narrated by Peter 
Fonda. 

Katarina Mataira presents a Maori language 
programme, teaching the language through 
repetition. 

The Pacemakers produced by Malcolm Hall looks at 
New Zealanders doing unconventional things in 
1984. 

TVNZ sends a team of twenty-seven to the Olympic 
Games in Los Angeles. 

IMPORTED PROGRAMMES 

Reilly Ace of Spies The Cabbage Patch 

The Winds of War The Outsider 

The Yellow Rose Shades of Darkness 

Barchester Chronicles Inside China 

Auf Widersehen Pet The Bronx — After the Fires 


Dr Miller (Larney Tupu) and the Reverend 
Elwood (Patrick Smyth) in Country G.P. 


NEWS 

The National Government calls a snap-election in 
July. Labour wins. 

Olympic Games are held in Los Angeles. 

Andropov dies and is succeeded by Chernenko. 
Diplomatic ties between the British and Libyans are 
severed, after the shooting of a policewoman 
outside the Libyan Embassy in London. 

INDUSTRY 

A Commission of Inquiry calls the Broadcasting 
Corporation management weak and suggests that 
changes should be made, one of them being that the 
corporation should be turned into a limited liability’ 
company. 

A new division of the corporation, BCNZ 
Enterprises, is created. 

Teletext services are introduced. 

In September, the new Labour Government 


TELEVISION 
NEW ZEALAND 
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FELTEX TELEVISION AWARDS 


Best Actuality 
Coverage: 


The State Funeral of 
Sir Keith Holyoake 

Directed by Malcolm Kemp 

Wild Track 

Producer: Neil Harraway 

Two Days to Soft Rock Cafe 
Director: Ian Taylor (Also won 
Grand Prix Award in France) 

The series Pioneer Women by 
Pamela Jones of Wellington 

Close Up 

Producer: Mark Westmoreland 

Kaleidoscope 
Producer: Gillian Ewart 

Ian Taylor (Two Days to Soft Rock 
Cafe). Crew received Stan 
Hosgood Award for excellence in 
allied crafts. 

Billy T. James 


Best Children’s 
Programme: 

Best Documentary’. 


Gail Tilsley (Helen Worth) in television’s 
longest running series, Coronation Street. 


Best Drama. 


Best Factual Series 
(new award): 

Best Speciality 
Programme: 

Best Director: 


Best Entertainment 
Award: 


Best Actor: 


Bruce Allpress in Jocko 

Ginette McDonald as Hera 
Ngoungou in Pioneer Women 
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M ost New Zealanders are unaware that experiments with television began 
in this country more than half a century ago. It seems likely that the 

_ honours for the first experimental work go to Professor Robert Jack, 

Professor of Physics at the University of Otago. As well as his pioneer work on radio 
broadcasting in New Zealand in the 1920s, there were limited experiments with the 
transmission of pictures. Unfortunately, this research was abandoned by 1930 for 
lack of funding, although the radio work went on. 

The next interest in television came from the organisers of the New Zealand 
Centennial Exhibition at Rongotai in 1940. In 1939 arrangements were in hand to 
bring a television demonstration from Britain as one of the focal points of the show, 
but the outbreak of World War II put an end to that with a British government ban 
which prevented the technicians leaving that country. 

New Zealanders had their first chance to see themselves on television in the early 
months of 1951 when closed circuit demonstrations toured the country. The impetus 
behind this lay with a New Zealand Government inter-departmental committee set 


Ernie Black operates the camera as 1YA announcer Carl Clifford Experiments in the television medium began in the mid 1920s in the 
Hexter-Stabbins and receptionist June Bennett stand in for a live physics department of the University of Otago under the direction of 
demonstration at the Shortland Street studios, 1959. the Professor of Physics, Doctor Robert Jack. 
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up in 1949. The committee studied overseas develop¬ 
ments, particularly in Australia where that Government 
had already decided to proceed with television services 
when in 1950 it called tenders for the construction of the 
first ABC television station in Sydney. The Australian firm 
AWA (Amalgamated Wireless Australasia Ltd) provided the 
equipment for the New Zealand venture — two tons of it 
valued at <£10,000 according to Listener reports of the time. 

The equipment arrived in Wellington in late February 
1951, and was hastily assembled in the New Zealand 
Broadcasting Service Waring Taylor Street radio studios 
for the week of rehearsals planned before the official 
demonstration on Wednesday, 7 March. 

Bernard Beeby was given the job of supervising produc¬ 
tion of New Zealand’s first television show, and he had a 
steady stream of visitors through his rehearsals from 
twenty-four hours after the equipment arrived. New 
Zealanders’ first reactions to television came during 
rehearsal time, when the camera was poked out of a 
window to relay street scenes of passing traffic, a street- 
side newsboy, shop window displays and even a clerk 
working at her desk in an adjacent building—oblivious to 
the little knot of people gathered round the black and 
white television monitor in the studio. 

A special demonstration for doctors featured television 
coverage of an ingrowing eyelash and X-ray plates, pro¬ 
ducing the claim that television would revolutionise the 
practical demonstration of surgery. The call was taken up 
for the camera to go to the medical school in Dunedin, but 
this did not happen. 

The official demonstration was an hour long show put 


together for the party. It included: 

• An episode from the series The Wooden Horse; 

• The violinist Zita Outrim; 

• The Ngati Poneke club performing a Maori stick game; 

• Wellington Zoo curator C. J. Cutler and some of the 
zoo’s animals, including a small baboon; 

• “The Quiz Kids”; 

• Charles Angas demonstrating tennis forehand and back¬ 
hand drives; 

• A cigarette commercial; 

• A “Broadcasts to Schools” singing lesson; 

• A Health Department resuscitation demonstration; 

• The Wellington ballerina Judith Watt; 

• A boxing display by “Chub” Keith and Pat Gallagher, the 
commentary by Winston McCarthy; 

• A cooking demonstration by Aunt Daisy; 

• Henry Rudolph and the “Harmony Serenaders”. 
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Visitors inspect the control room of the Auckland studios during the 
NZBS television trials of 1951. 


How they fitted it all in does not seem to be recorded 
anywhere. But the official party were impressed, as were 
more than 2500 Wellingtonians who managed to obtain 
tickets for the sixteen demonstrations held over the next 
three days. 

Then the equipment was packed up and sent to Auck¬ 
land where similar demonstrations at the Shortland Street 
1YA studios gave thousands more their first taste of tele¬ 
vision. 

But it was to be yet another decade before the politi¬ 
cians allowed the broadcasting service to get back into the 
television business. 

Other trials continued during the fifties, some spurred by 
commercial interest, some by scientific inquiry. In 1951 a 
senior lecturer in electrical engineering at the Canterbury 
University College, Mr Bernie Withers, had a group of hon¬ 
ours students working with him studying vacuum tube 
technology, and they set out to build a television system. 
Most of the equipment was built in the university’s elec¬ 
tronics laboratory and closed circuit pictures were being 
transmitted by late 1951. 

By 1952 Station ZL3XT was broadcasting television sig¬ 
nals over a radius of a few miles in central Christchurch. 
The experiments were set up to provide “excitement, 
scope and training for electrical engineering students”, 
but they also seem to have secured Canterbury Univer¬ 
sity’s claim to have conducted the first broadcast television 
transmissions in New Zealand. 

There was continuing commercial interest, even in the 


Cherry Raymond and partner demonstrate footwear in an early 
commercial which formed part of the 1951 government trials. 


university’s experimental work. Some components of the 
system, including a receiver, were donated by local and 
overseas firms. 

In 1953 the New Zealand Radio Traders’ Federation 
held its annual conference in Christchurch and delegates 
were invited to the School of Engineering to get a foretaste 
of what they and their customers might see in the future. 

Meanwhile, in Auckland the city’s radio traders and the 
Seddon Memorial Technical College had put their heads 
together and established a two-year night school class to 
train television servicemen, under the leadership of elec¬ 
tronics instructor Mr Ron Waddell. The College obtained a 
£1600 grant from the government to set up an electronics 
laboratory in 1951 and also had considerable support 
from the Radio and Electrical Traders’ Association. 

In May 1953 Pye gained considerable publicity when it 
donated one complete television receiver and twelve kit- 
sets of component parts for assembly by some forty adult 
students enrolled in the classes. Many of these men were 
radio servicemen and radio “hams”. Many, like Ron 
Waddell himself, had had wartime experience with radar 
and electronics. There are many stories in the fifties of ex- 
servicemen or electronics enthusiasts using war surplus 
radar equipment to build their own homegrown tele¬ 
vision receivers — but Pye was playing a bigger game. 

With backing from its British parent company, Pye set 
out to show the New Zealand public (and politicians) what 
they were missing. Mr Ted Grant, chief engineer from 
Pye’s Akrad radio factory in Waihi, was sent to Britain to 
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study television and returned in late 1953 accompanied by 
five British television engineers and some £75 000 worth 
of equipment, including a twenty-five watt transmitter. 

Their first task was to set up a demonstration at the Royal 
Wellington Show in January 1954, which coincided with 
the Royal Visit by Queen Elizabeth and the Duke of 
Edinburgh in the summer of 1953—54. This was the first 
major push by a commercial organisation to create public 
awareness of television and pressure the government to 
reach a decision on how and when television would be 
introduced. 

Pye’s obvious self-interest was in the manufacture and 
sale of television sets and equipment; the downturn after 
the post-war boom in sales' of radio sets was hurting the 
New Zealand radio trade. Although the demonstrations 
failed in their ostensible political and commercial pur¬ 
pose — it was to be another six years before the govern¬ 
ment finally decided to introduce television — the Pye 
demonstration unit did give thousands more New 
Zealanders their first experience of “the box” as it trailed 
from show to show throughout that year. 

In Wellington, some fifty receivers were installed in the 
city and suburbs to watch the Royal Show. One newspaper 
estimated 100 000 Wellingtonians gained their first im¬ 
pressions of “the box” during the show. Prime Minister 
Sidney Holland became the first politician to appear on 
New Zealand broadcast television when he officially 
opened the show, and the Queen and Duke of Edinburgh 
appeared on a one-camera outside broadcast from the 
Civic Reception. Selwyn Toogood took his radio reputa¬ 
tion before the cameras for the first time with a series of 
quiz shows. The Ngati Poneke concert party appeared 
again, along with other singers, musicians and dancers 
who featured in the daily afternoon and evening broad¬ 
casts from the show buildings. 

From Wellington in January, the Pye equipment headed 
north for Auckland’s Easter Show in April 1954, but 
without the British technicians. Ron Waddell from Auck¬ 
land had been a keen observer at the Wellington demon¬ 
strations, and his “students” provided some of the man¬ 
power at the Easter Show under Ted Grant’s supervision. 
And the television displays dominated the fortnight long 
show as 175 000 attended the biggest show ever held at the 
Epsom showgrounds at that time. On the Saturday night 
the makeshift television studio was packed for Selwyn 
Toogood’s In the Bag and crowds estimated at thousands 
queued outside. 

When it was all over, the managing director of Pye (NZ) 
Ltd, Mr George Wooller, said his company had 
endeavoured to show the people of Auckland what tele¬ 
vision was and what they could expect in the future. He 
also announced that the Government had already told him 
it did not intend to proceed with a television service — 
and that was the way it stayed for the moment. 

Pye did not give up easily, the demonstrations trundled 
on around a whole series of provincial shows. In May the 



The test pattern transmitted from the Canterbury School of 
Engineering’s experimental station, 1952. 
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Bernard Withers (centre) adjusts a television camera in the 
experimental station 2L3XT located in the School of Engineering, 
Canterbury University, 1952. 


Guided by Ron Waddell (in the white coat) a serviceman at Seddon 
Technical College gains practical experience with a television 
camera. 
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Mr Ted Grant, chief engineer of Pye’s Akrad radio factory in Waihi. 


Royal Australasian College of Surgeons met in Hamilton, 
and more than fifty surgeons witnessed a thyroid extrac¬ 
tion operation relayed by television to receivers in wards 
outside the operating theatre. To make the most of the 
publicity, Pye’s Saticon camera was installed in Bond & 
Bond’s Hood Street store in Hamilton for daytime 
demonstrations and nighttime fashion parades. 

Pye also scored a limited first, when it covered a rugby 
match in Waihi in July. The game was Waihi versus the Bar¬ 
barians, and success was only marred by a power failure 
which prevented television coverage during the first half. 
And the score—Barbarians 16 Waihi 8. The star Barbarian 
player was the young Ardmore College player Pat Walsh, 
with two tries and a conversion. 

By the mid-fifties the lack of political interest seems to 
have dampened the ardour of companies like Awa and Pye 
who set up these public demonstrations at considerable 
cost with little hope of immediate return. 

The Seddon Memorial Technical College continued to 
train servicemen, and a number of radio and electronics 
enthusiasts up and down the country continued to play 
around with this device called television, with varying 
degrees of success. 

Ron Waddell at Seddon continued arguing for a low- 
powered experimental television transmitter, and at one 
stage he had elicited sufficient support from manufac¬ 
turers to put a case to the government for the finance con- 



Pye Ltd televised the Royal Visit of Queen Elizabeth and Prince Philip 
in 1954. 
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New Zealanders’ Impressions 


GEORGE SHIRLEY, civil servant: "I 
enjoy TV. Two things worry me— 
programmes and promotion. I think 
it would be better for the Govern¬ 
ment to stay out of it. It would 
protect the tanpoyer if it flops." 


MURRAY GREGORY, soiior: "I 
don't like it. It would disrupt house¬ 
holds. There ore better ways of 
speeding your money. How many 
N.Z. families could afford a set?" 


BRIAN LYNCH, salesman: "If what 
we read is true, TV is a handicap. 
N.Z. is not big enough. If TV is no 
better than seen here—no thanks." 


MRS. H. W. MENZIES, housewife: 
"It's o greof thing. It would cer¬ 
tainly keep children dry ond out of 
mischief on rainy days. I think tele¬ 
vision is wonderful entertainment." 


Questioned by N.Z. Pictorial 
photographers during TV 
show, viewers, for the most 
part, said they were favour¬ 
ably impressed. Below, 
George Wooller, managing 
director of the Pye television 
company, which arranged 
the demonstrations, answers 
some criticisms. 


MRS. T. M. HUNTER: "I'd buy one if I hod the money. I think it's good—for 
adults. It may be bod far the kids. But I think I'd still htve one." MRS. C. 
RONCHI: "I'd think of the children before I bought one. They'd never be out 
of the house and would grow up pale, little things, knowing nothing obout sport.'* 


BRUCE WHITE, schoolteacher: "I 
like it. TV has unlimited possibilities. 
But I would rather wait for a 
bigger screen and clearer pictures." 


He’s keen to see it started 


"It the Government gave us a 10- 
year license to set up TV we 
would be happy. We are sure .,." 
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Selwyn Toogood comperes It’s In The Bag in front of a television camera at the Epsom Easter Show, 1954, 


sidered necessary. In the end they built the transmitter 
themselves in the college laboratories. 

Jack Mason, an electronics technician at the Devonport 
Naval Base by day, helped the technical college by night. 
Mason had something of an international reputation from 
his contributions to the Journal of the British Amateur 
Television Society, and was called in by Ron Waddell to 
help design and build the college transmitter. 

By mid-1955 the first test signals were transmitted by 
Station ZL1XXR, and those few Aucklanders with imported 
or home-made black and white television sets gained their 
first regular transmissions — half an hour from 6.00 p.m. 
to 6.30 p.m. each Wednesday night! The licence was 
experimental, and from recollections nearly thirty years 
later, so were the transmissions. A test picture of Rita 
Hayworth seems to have stuck in most viewers’ minds, 
along with an ice-skating film that was repeated endlessly. 

Experiments were, however, not enough for the next 
character to appear on the scene. 

The indefatigable Al Bell was a Belfast-born Irishman, a 
butcher by trade who took over the Bell radio manufac¬ 
turing business on the death of his brother and turned it 
into the Bell Radio and Television Corporation — “the 
largest radio manufacturer in the country”. 

The company’s fortunes were made by the post-war 
demand for domestic consumer goods, in particular the 
small plastic encased “Bell Colt” mantel radio. It was a 
mass-produced money-spinner, but Bell was well aware 
that this market couldn’t last forever. 

Design staff at Bell’s Dominion Road factory were set the 
task of building a closed circuit television system. They 
built everything themselves locally, except for the 
imported coils and picture tubes. Then, Al Bell sought to 
arouse public interest in television using much the same 


techniques as Pye had done earlier. The single-camera 
demonstration unit was a key attraction at the 1957 Auck¬ 
land Birthday Carnival at Western Springs. Despite poor 
weather and breakdowns the crowd loved it, and on the 
monitors rigged up in the trees caught their first television 
glimpse of Auckland radio announcer Merv Smith, who 



Radio announcer Merv Smith made an appearance on the screen as 
Mr TV at the Auckland Birthday Carnival, Western Springs, 1957. 



Part of the Pye Ltd team at the Wellington Town Hall responsible for 
the televising of the Royal Visit. 
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Long before television officially came to New Zealand the public 


were encouraged to buy sets in preparation of the event. This 

promotional display was set up in Hays Ltd, Christchurch. won one half of the “Mr and Mrs TV” competition, amidst 


the fashion parades, dancing and weightlifting competi¬ 


tions. 


Maverick businessman Al Bell provided Auckland viewers with a 
range of “educational" films transmitted from his Dominion Road 
factory. 



Like Pye before them, the Bell demonstration unit 
travelled the country doing public and retail displays, even 
getting as far as Dunedin where they certainly pulled the 
crowds and caused traffic jams outside Brian Keene’s 
department store. 

Charlie Rouse recalls they returned from that tour to be 
faced by an enthusiastic Al Bell demanding to know why 
the show couldn’t go “on the air” — which led to factory 
manager and radio operator Mr Collins gaining the experi¬ 
mental licence ZL1XQ. 

Jack Mason was called in to help Bell staff design and 
build a 200 watt transmitter. On a Sunday evening in May 
1957 the first test pictures went out from Bell’s Dominion 
Road factory. Byjuly the station was on the air on a regular 
basis and Bell began a three-year wrangle with official¬ 
dom. 

Before long the select band of a few hundred Auck¬ 
landers with access to television sets could watch tele¬ 
vision three hours a night from 7.00 p.m. till 10.00 p.m. on 
Monday, Thursday and Sunday. If they were real addicts, 
they could watch the Seddon transmission on Wednesdays 
and sometimes on Tuesdays as well. Bell’s fare was differ¬ 
ent. Embassies, oil companies and airlines, even religious 
organisations, provided a range of “educational” films 
transmitted through Bell’s homemade tele-cine chain. Bell 
lost no opportunity to make his point. “Education Week” at 
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Kowhai Intermediate saw the school children re-enact the 
Treaty of Waitangi in the little studio set up in the 
Dominion Road factory. Theatre groups and artistes per¬ 
formed, and many Auckland entertainers gained their first 
television exposure. 

Bell had become a “pirate” and wasn’t as scrupulous 
about the “experimental” nature of his licence as others 
had been. Officialdom attempted to respond with the 
politicians looking on from behind. Three times the Post 
Office changed the frequency, and each time Bell tech¬ 
nicians had to modify all their equipment. 

But politicians have to gauge the public mood as well. 
Bell had imported a large number of British television 
receivers, and spread them strategically around Auckland. 
A number went to hospitals and old folks’ homes — the 
Wilson Home, Selwyn Village, the Ranfurly Home — and 
public demand was growing. 

Nash’s Labour Government won the election in 1957 
with a majority of one. They also inherited an economic 
crisis in the country’s overseas exchange reserves. The 
Labour Government was nervous of the cost of television, 
but were under constant and increasing pressure from 
both the industry and the public as the fifties drew to a 
close. 

When the Labour Minister of Internal Affairs, Mr Ander- 

C. R. Hexter-Stabbins, otherwise known as “the Baron”, was the first 
announcer to appear on a scheduled NZBS television programme in 
1959. 


ton, appeared on Bell’s television programme in October 
1958 to talk about his recent visit to Antarctica, he was 
reported in the press the following day denying that his 
appearance signified any government approval of tele¬ 
vision. 

But things were changing in Wellington. In 1957 the 
National Cabinet had set up a committee to prepare a 
report on television. After gaining power the Labour Gov¬ 
ernment re-activated the inter-departmental committee 
originally established in 1949, then enlarged it to include 
Treasury and Trade and Industry representatives, and then 
called for public submissions. 

In August 1958 the Government announced that, “when 
television is established in New Zealand, it will operate on 
the 625-line standard,” — replacing an earlier policy to use 
the British 405-line standard. The announcement met with 
general approval from the trade — the 625 system was in 
use in Australia and parts of Europe and was a consider¬ 
able technical advance on the UK system. It also meant 
another change for the Bell television system, whose staff 
set about modifying equipment all over again. 

Although the announcement was of a technical nature, it 
could be interpreted, nevertheless, as government willing¬ 
ness to make a final decision. Realising this, the Post¬ 
master-General was quick to stem the tide of speculation 
when he added: “While the establishment of a television 
service is not proposed in the immediate future, it is only 
reasonable for manufacturers and others interested to 









The sight of blood caused the Pye cameraman to faint while 
televising a thyroid operation at Waikato Hospital. The audience 
watching a screen in another part of the hospital were members of 
the Royal Australasian School of Surgeons. 


Reg Truman assembled a kit-set television imported from the UK on 
which he was able to receive images at his Mt Albert home 
transmitted from Seddon Technical College in the city. 


know the technical standards to be used.” 

Another major step came late that year when the 
Minister of Broadcasting Ray Boord announced govern¬ 
ment approval for the New Zealand Broadcasting Service 
to import equipment “to investigate the establishment and 
transmission of television in the country”. The equipment 
arrived in Auckland on the freighter Canberra Star in 
January 1959, to be installed in the 1YA studios in Short- 
land Street. At the same time Bell announced they were 
ready to begin mass production of domestic television 
receivers at a cost of about £100 each. 

The first test signals from 1YA went out on 23 February 
1959, headlined in the New Zealand Herald as “A HUGE 
SUCCESS”. These early transmissions were still officially 
classed as experimental, and were certainly educational. 
The “first official transmission” one night in May 1959 
included a film on hydatids, a Health Department instruc¬ 
tional film on eating-houses, a Transport Department film 
on road accidents, and a court case. 

In an attempt to galvanise public demand for a tele¬ 
vision service, New Zealanders turned to their traditional 
pursuit and formed a committee — or at least a society. 
The New Zealand Television Society was formed at a 
meeting attended by about fifty people at the Seddon 
Memorial Technical College in November 1958. The aims 
embodied in the fourteen-page constitution were essen¬ 
tially to campaign for the establishment of television ser¬ 
vices in New Zealand. 

In its first newsletter to members in April 1959 the 
society welcomed the experimental transmissions from 
the NZBS-1YA station and the influx of television receivers, 
with at least two locally produced models soon to be on 


the market in Auckland. The society also bemoaned the 
stria enforcement of the experimental nature of the tele¬ 
casts, and referred to the “dismal spectacle” of no enter¬ 
tainment whatsoever! Committee member Reg Truman 
set about organising a petition to Parliament, seeking 
adequate coverage of the sort of programmes that Bell 
viewers in Auckland had become accustomed to. 

The petition got to the floor of the House at Parliament 
in August, with a “no recommendation” verdict from the 
Public Petitions Committee. But it did serve to keep the 
pressure on, as did other questions raised by National 
Opposition members at the society’s prodding. 

' As the experimental transmission rolled on the boom in 
retail sales of television sets in Auckland caused consterna¬ 
tion to the Government, even causing them to limit 
imports of television picture tubes. 

The quality of both picture and sound from the NZBS- 
1YA transmitter was also causing some consternation at 
Bell’s faaory, where the homemade equipment and low- 
powered transmitter suffered by comparison. 

Then came the reports from England in November — 
appearing on the BBC programme Press Conference — 
when Prime Minister Walter Nash let slip that “we think we 
will introduce television into New Zealand before the next 
12 months are past.” Press reports flashed around the 
world to New Zealand and took Mr Nash’s own Ministers 
by surprise. By the end of the New Zealand summer break, 
the die was cast. 

On 28 January I960 the Government announced that 
the New Zealand Broadcasting Service would operate the 
country’s television service to be introduced progressively 
in the four main centres, Auckland to be the first. 
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Chapter 2 


GETTING 



ineteen sixty was Auckland's year. Although no one — including the politi¬ 
cians — knew it as the year dawned, by the end of the year experimental 

^__ telecasts would be over, and Aucklanders would be receiving eighteen 

hours of “entertainment” spread over seven nights per week. They' would also be 
paying licence fees, and waiting for the introduction of commercial television. The 
government would also have changed ... but all that took some achieving. 

On 28 January I960 the Nash Government announced its decision — television 
was to be introduced on a staged basis in the four main centres starting with Auck¬ 
land. It was (o be state owned and operated as a division of the NZBS, and would 
include commercials. Tenders worth A VT million were placed for equipment to aug¬ 
ment the experimental facilities at Auckland’s Channel Two and to establish services 
in Wellington, Christchurch and Dunedin. 

However, NZBS was in no position to implement the Cabinet decision instantly. 
Despite the Monday night experimental transmissions there was little in the way of 
programme stocks, no local production staff and no budget for the television service. 


Ian Watkins purchasing the first television licence. August 1960. 
















Getting Started 


But there was an election in November and the Govern¬ 
ment had finally made up its mind, so formal television 
broadcasts were to start on Wednesday 1 June. 

Apart from the expected criticism of the Government’s 
decision to exclude private enterprise, the trade 
responded well to the decision and tooled up to produce 
domestic television receivers as fast as the government 
restrictions on the import of cathode ray tubes would 
allow them. 

The Bell and Channel Two experimental transmissions 
continued through the first half of the year, and the 
Channel Two Monday night transmissions achieved their 
finest hour with coverage of the wedding of Princess 
Margaret to Anthony Armstrong-Jones in mid-May. Film of 
the wedding was telecast three times in all, bringing traffic 


to a halt in Queen Street and suburban centres as crowds 
gathered to watch in shop windows ... while others paid 
to enjoy the transmission in more convivial surroundings. 

Then came the big day. The small staff collected around 
the converted Shortland Street radio studio included Ian 
Watkins, an announcer transferred from radio station 1ZB, 
and Sam Gardiner, a New Zealand broadcaster who had 
just completed a one-year course in television production 
at Melbourne. 

For their first night they put together a varied package. 
New Zealand television opened as it was to continue for 
most of the following twenty-five years, with an episode 
from an imported serial. The honours went to the English 
programme, The Adventures of Robin Hood. 

The next item was On Our Doorstep, in which Ian Wat- 



PADIO 


Crowds gathered to watch the Royal Wedding of 
Princess Margaret to Anthony Armstrong-Jones, 
May 1960. 


Rangitoto formed part of the background for Channel 2's 
identification chart, 1960. 











kins interviewed English ballerina Beryl Grey in Auckland 
for the Auckland Festival. Watkins earned his claim to be 
New Zealand’s first live television interviewer and Miss 
Grey pleased the audience as a vivacious and entertaining 
guest. 

Then another import, this time from the US — The 
Malls of Ivy. Meanwhile, the studio crew were readying 
themselves for another insert, and the Howard Morrison 
Quartet stepped into history as the first New Zealand 
entertainers to appear on NZBS television. 

As the adrenalin eased in the studio, the programme 
went on with a British documentary called Your Chil¬ 
dren’s Eyes, and then the final show for the night — Four 
Just Men, an episode from an American adaptation of the 
Edgar Wallace novel. 

New Zealand television was officially on air, and the 
critical response was good, best summed up in this feature 
from the Auckland Star: 

Television “arrived” in New Zealand last night. The event: 
First live presentations and first official programme on 
Channel 2, Auckland. The verdict: A dignified, successful 
entry. 

This was a slick and thoroughly professional Tv. produc¬ 
tion — a contrast with some experimental Monday night 
television presented here. 


In its infancy Channel 2 transmissions were produced by Sam 
Gardiner. 

Ian Watkins on 1 June 1960, AKTV-2’s opening night, with the 
Howard Morrison Quartet. 


The two live presentations — British ballerina Beryl Grey 
in a studio interview by Ian Watkins and songs by the 
Howard Morrison Quartet — were outstanding. 

The Broadcasting Service was fortunate in its choice of 
Beryl Grey, with her vivacity and expressive face. Watkins 
emerged as a warm, relaxed personality. 

The Morrisons, too, with television experience in Mel¬ 
bourne behind them, looked as much at ease as on stage or 
in night club. They shone. 

But other glitter, from Miss Grey’s jewellery, and reflec¬ 
tion from the Morrisons’ hair-oil were the only distractions. 

In the overall programme there were, of course, flaws: 
The image from one of the two cameras — an outdated, 
1950 model, was not up to standard. And unfortunate cutting 
by the censor in Wellington upset the continuity of the film 
“Four Just Men”. 

Both these difficulties were outside the control of the 13- 
man team, headed by producer Sam Gardiner, which kept 
the two-hour programme to within three minutes of 
schedule. 





Getting Started 



In the beginning facilities were crude. Here, Alma Johnson confers 
with Tim Evans-Freke. 


The Monday night experimental broadcast the 
following week included yet another re-screening of 
Princess Margaret’s wedding, but on Wednesday 8 June 
there was another first and another drama. The All Blacks 
were touring South Africa and had beaten Northern Uni¬ 
versities at Potchefstroom on 28 May. Film coverage of the 
games had been ordered for the fledgling television ser¬ 
vice, and this first coverage arrived in Wellington on 
Tuesday 7 June ... unprocessed. The National Film Unit 
stayed back late to process the him, and editing of the 
silent him coverage began mid-morning on Wednesday. 
Lance Cross hnished editing his seven minute package of 
highlights about 2 o’clock and headed for Wellington Air¬ 
port to hnd it closed to inward flights. He scrambled on to 
the last flight out to Auckland, where he arrived at 
7.30 p.m. with commentary and soundtrack for the mute 
him still to be completed. The him broke hve times as it 
went backwards and forwards during preparations, but it 
was finally broadcast just after 9 00 p.m. Rugby had made it 
to the small screen ... with ten more hlms of the rugby 
tour to come. 

By the end of June, the Government announced that 
licence fees of £4.0.0 per year would be payable from 1 
August in an attempt to raise funds for the rapidly 
increasing costs of the service, and to provide a basis for 


rim Evans-Freke, continuity announcer for Channel 2,1960. 



audience hgures on which the introduction of commer¬ 
cials could be based, when they were introduced in the 
new financial year. 

In mid-July transmission was increased to four nights a 
week — Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday and Friday — 
when the “experimental” character of Monday nights was 
abandoned. 

In August Ian Watkins obtained television licence 
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number one. Alma Johnson arrived on transfer from radio 
in New Plymouth, and the former actress soon made her 
way into the homes of Aucklanders. 

On 1 September, Al Bell bowed out, ceasing transmis¬ 
sion from his low-powered transmitter and homemade 
equipment which was no longer able to compete for the 
audience’s attention. His company had suffered a 44 per 
cent drop in profits in the previous year as people stopped 
buying radios and waited to make up their minds on 
buying television sets. By mid-1960, however, his factory 
was flat-out making domestic receivers and the pro¬ 
gramme transmissions had become a mere diversion. 

Also in September the long-running debate on where to 
site Auckland’s television transmitter tower flared up. 
NZBS engineers suggested Mount Eden, but the Mount 
Eden Borough Council was not at all keen on the idea. 
Neighbouring boroughs Mount Roskill and Mount Albert 
were quick to offer other sites on Auckland’s numerous 
volcanic cones, but the final decision went west to the 
Waitakeres. 

At Shortland Street the beginnings of a real attempt to 
establish a news service were underway with the appoint¬ 
ment of former journalist Grant Howard as news compiler 
and Shirley Maddock as scriptwriter/commentator for the 
daily consignments of overseas newsreel footage now 
arriving. In October transmission was extended to five 
nights a week with the inclusion of Thursday ... and in 
November opening time was advanced to 7.00 p.m., partly 
in response to criticism that the “children’s programmes” 
were being screened too late. 

By this stage some of the key policy decisions were 
starting to be settled in a way that would change only 
gradually over the next twenty-five years. 

The pattern of television censorship was settled by the 
legal requirement that the Film Censor should view all 
overseas films and award viewing certificates. For tele¬ 
vision, General Exhibition films could be screened at any 
time, but A and Y certificate him programmes were more 
restricted and their exhibition certificates had to be 
displayed at the beginning of the programme. 

NZBS programme officer Alf Dick in Wellington spent 
an increasing amount of his day timing imported pro¬ 
grammes and cutting out the commercial breaks. Later, he 
told the Listener that he had seen “more ships launched 
and atomic piles constructed than I would ever have 
believed existed” while checking programmes for 
screening on the educational Monday evening broadcasts. 
And while they were screening in Auckland, Dick in 
Wellington never had a chance to watch the programmes 
on television himself! 

The programme schedule was obviously designed to 
open each evening with material suitable for children, 



Greer Twiss and his parents with some of the puppets who starred in 
Channel 2’s Puppet Playhouse. 
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Getting Started 




i 

becoming progressively more “adult” through the even¬ 
ing. Within months critics were complaining that the pro¬ 
grammes never became “adult” enough. There were also 
early attempts to balance the British and American mat¬ 
erial throughout each evening, to ensure no one had to 
endure American accents all night! 

The first regular news programme was broadcast on 
Monday evenings during the experimental phase and was 
filled with a BBC news programme imported complete... 
often screening up to a fortnight after the events had 
occurred. By the end of 1960 this package had been rele¬ 
gated to late Friday night, and a nightly newsreel of over¬ 
seas material was being screened every night. The 


A 


newsfilm was supplied from the British Commonwealth 


International Newsfilm Agency (later Visnews) which was 


to become one of the world’s dominant television news 


agencies. Although some material arrived with recorded 
sound, most required scripting and commentary in Auck¬ 
land. Selection problems occurred as news staff tried “to 
avoid a surfeit of politicians or a dearth of human interest”. 
Locally filmed material slowly began to be added to the 
news screenings, but in I960 it remained mainly an over¬ 
seas news service. 


Shirley Maddock observes Viola Short demonstrating some of the 
finer points of dahlia cultivation on Channel 2's In The Garden. 


Ballerina Beryl Grey — the way Auckland viewers saw her on 
Channel 2’s first live interview. 
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The appointment of Phil McHale as programme 
organiser and the extended transmission to five nights a 
week had by October brought about some expansion and 
rationalisation of local programming. The installation of a 
studio lighting system in Studio Two also helped. 

The country’s first quiz show Ten to Win flowered and 
died through a brief season, to be replaced by a new panel 
game, Mime Time, hosted by Bevin Spiro. It was a form of 
charades with Alma Woods, Bob Sell, Gil Cornwall and Jan 
King as contestants. 

The first regular local programme On Our Doorstep 
was also scrapped in October, but not before a uniformed 
Airforce catering officer had made his debut cooking an 
omelet over a spirit burner. Graham Kerr was to repeat his 
omelet trick over succeeding weeks, and his television 
career was on its way. 

On Our Doorstep was eventually replaced by the 
magazine programme Tonight, which departed even 
further from the straight interview format. 

Sportsroom began with radio cricket commentator Alan 
Richards called in to host a series of weekly studio pro¬ 
grammes. It was also the year of the Olympics, and this 
helped Sportsroom gain an appreciative audience, 
especially when its guests included a young Peter Snell. 

A series called Looking at Pictures brought culture to 
the screen with a series of illustrated interviews hosted by 


Peter Tomory from the Auckland City Art Gallery. And 
Auckland sculptor Greer Twiss, whose marionette theatre 
had first appeared on television at the Easter Show in 1954, 
brought Mr Throgmorton and a whole range of other 
puppet characters to the screen in what was probably the 
most widely-enjoyed local series that year. 

From the Zoo brought George Dean and a select band 
of transportable and relatively well-behaved zoo animals 
to the studio. 

The first gardening programme wasn’t quite so success¬ 
ful — the host for a session on tomato growing froze 
before the live cameras, unable to say or do anything. 
Mercifully, such incidents were few. 

As the first pioneering year wound to a close, the staff at 
Channel Two put together a programme largely represent¬ 
ative of the year’s line-up: 

A studio Christmas party; 

A Christmas pantomime by the Greer Twiss Puppet 

Theatre; 

The Queen’s Message on television in New Zealand for 

the first time; 

A BBC documentary, Today in Bethlehem; 

A Christmas edition of The Larkins; 

Carols from a British public school choir. 



Her Majesty The Queen, in the White Drawing Room of the State Apartments, Buckingham Palace, after 
she recorded her Christmas message to the Commonwealth, December 1960. (BBC copyright.) 


















Chapter 3 


UNDERWAY 
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I n January 1961 some 5000 Aucklanders could watch television for 2Vz hours 
each night, seven days per week for a licence fee of £6-10-0. It was a big change 

_from the experimental transmissions of a year before — and the government 

had changed as well. 

The incoming National Government made early moves to set up a caucus com¬ 
mittee on broadcasting under the chairmanship of its new Minister of Broadcasting, 
Mr Kinsella. By March the committee was calling for submissions from interested 
parties, and about forty were received. The eventual outcome was the 1962 Broad¬ 
casting Act, which established the New Zealand Broadcasting Corporation as a state- 
owned corporation to administer public radio and television. The corporation was 
also left with the power to investigate any applications for private radio and television 
warrants. 

Private enterprise first hit Aucklanders on Saturday, 4 April 1961, when television 
went commercial. The ground rules had been spelt out months before, but the 
audience wasn’t ready for the reality. 


A cameraman operates a 4V2 inch Marconi image orthicon 
camera in the Channel 1 studio, Wellington. 


Television transmissions were cancelled on the evening of 12 April 
1961 when a fire broke out in Channel 2’s studios in Auckland. 





Underway 




The Auckland Star reported seventy-two commercials 
in four hours on that Saturday night, seventeen commer¬ 
cials in Laramie alone. Reg Truman of Mount Albert timed 
8 mins 45 secs of commercials between 9.00 p.m. and 
10.00 p.m., alleging a breach of the 7 mins per hour 
maximum. 

The Minister went to Auckland to investigate, and some 
tidying up and better timing went on, but so did the com¬ 
mercials. From April the transmission hours increased to 
twenty-eight per week, four hours a night, and precisely 
half of those hours were commercial, with Monday, Friday, 
Sunday and half of Wednesday commercial free. It was a 
pattern that was to last for years with only minor variations. 

When fire hit the Shortland Street studios on 12 April, 
some viewers could be excused for seeing it as a judge¬ 
ment on those who had introduced commercials, but in 
fact it was caused by the installation of extra air-condi¬ 
tioning in the old radio studios. The fire proved difficult 
... three firemen from the thirteen appliances were over¬ 
come and it took four hours to extinguish. Television 
transmission was cancelled that night. 


This intricately detailed saloon bar scene is the set for a Keans Jeans 
advertisement being directed by Ian Watkins, 1961. 


Television site testing at Sugar Loaf, Canterbury, 1960. 
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While Aucklanders were complaining about their com¬ 
mercials, Christchurch was preparing for its first look at 
television. The Canterbury Plains provided ideal terrain 
for television transmission, and the five kilowatt trans¬ 
mitter easily surpassed Auckland’s experimental trans¬ 
mitter. The engineers had a slightly easier time of it, and a 
little more preparation time. By the end of April the studio 
in the Gloucester Street 3YA building was ready for test 
transmission from its single Marconi Mark IV camera and 
telecine chain, and announcer Owen Paterson was making 
brief appearances during test transmissions. Then on 
Friday 5 May CHTV-3 presented its first trial programme 
... causing minor traffic jams in the inner city as crowds 
jostled outside shop windows and overflowed on to the 
streets, watching this latest addition to latenight shopping 
attractions. 

Announcer Graeme Edwin opened transmission, 
appearing after the identification slide of Cathedral 
Square. The evening’s programme included two 
documentaries from the Canadian Broadcasting Corpora¬ 
tion, but the honours went to Christchurch broadcaster 
Miss Airini Grennell’s live interview with visiting negro 
baritone Mr Todd Duncan. The versatile Miss Grennell 
had more than twenty years radio broadcasting behind her 
... so she took it in her stride when she learnt on the 
Friday afternoon that she was interviewing Mr Duncan on 
television that night. They met a quarter of an hour 
beforehand, and by all reports chatted their way through a 
very pleasant performance ... shared with a vase of 
chrysanthemums! 

From the beginning of June Christchurch viewers had 
two hours of programming each Sunday, Monday, Wed¬ 
nesday and Friday for an estimated 500 sets in use. 



By the beginning of July transmission was increased to 
2 V 2 hours, seven nights per week, and Christchurch was 
being introduced to the pleasures of William Tell, The 
Larkins, Oh Susanna, Donna Reed, Lucille Ball, Danger 
Man and Laramie. Some 6000 sets were in use in Christ¬ 
church by the end of the year. 

Simple studio-based sports, gardening and interview 
programmes had been established. Former All Black Pat 
Vincent hosted the sports, and Gavin Yates was one of the 
early interviewers on What’s New, succeeded by John 
Nash when he transferred from Wellington. 

John Nash not only introduced a snake puppet called 
“Fergie Fang” to join Judy-Anne Garland in introducing the 
early evening children’s programmes—but he also wrote 
and directed a simple ten-minute nativity play, transmitted 
on Christmas night. Simply called A Christmas Play it had 
a cast of five, all drawn from staff at Channel Three. 



Still more mail. Professor Nutt of Junior Magazine replies to letters 
received from both children and adults, 1965. 


Channel 3's Judy-Anne with snake puppet Fergie Fang. 


Not surprisingly Channel 3’s identification pattern was a view of 
Christchurch's Cathedral Square, May 1961. 
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Underway 


Television next came back to Wellington’s Waring Taylor 
Street radio studios. It was to become the hub of the 
country’s television system for more than a decade, and of 
all the channels it was Wellington which came nearest to a 
carefully planned opening — no doubt heavily influenced 
by the highly political and voracious audience waiting out 
there. 

The station even held formal training sessions in the 
two-camera studio in mid-June, bringing down Shirley 
Maddock and some other “veterans” from Auckland to put 
the twenty Wellingtonians through their paces. Two 
foreigners had also been recruited — Canadian Roy 
Thomas and American John Nash — both experienced 
television personalities. 

By late June, the Wellington system was ready for test¬ 
ing. Then, on Saturday 1 July it was time for the first regular 
transmission ... and two chimps stole the show. 

Claire Mazengarb was hostess for the night, and the 
programmes included a BBC film of the royal wedding of 
the Duke of Kent and Miss Katherine Worsley at York 
Minster, as well as Danger Man, and a film on Congo, the 
London zoo chimpanzee making a name for himself as an 
abstract painter. John Nash took viewers on a brief tour 
behind the scenes at the crowded Waring Taylor Street 
studios, then capped it all by introducing Breena, a chimp 
from Wellington Zoo, dubbed producer for the night. 

Well aware of what the introduction of television could 
mean for them, the management of Philips invited 150 staff 


and guests to a “television dinner” at their Wellington head 
office, where the assembly ate dinner from airline-style 
trays while viewing the opening night programme. It was 
an unusually light-hearted opening, in contrast to 
Wellington’s somewhat staid reputation. 

The next day Wellington viewers were introduced to 
The Shirley Temple Story and Donna Reed ... regular 
programmes were on their way. 

In August the studio interview programme Now began, 
with interviewers John Nash and Claire Mazengarb. 

Announcer Nat Offord began appearing regularly, and 
his bushy eyebrows trapped Dominion television critic 
Jack Kelleher into criticising the outrageous make-up ... 
until Offord appeared on screen the following day 
wrestling with his obviously real and permanently 
attached eyebrows. Kelleher conceded that round in his 
next column. 

Wellington went commercial in November and again 
there were complaints from viewers who had enjoyed 
four months of non-commercial television. There was 
even a small fire when a backing curtain caught fire during 
rehearsals for Graham Kerr’s Thyme for Cookery. 

Nineteen sixty-two saw a major change in administration 
when the NZBS was changed to the New Zealand Broad¬ 
casting Corporation. The closing days of the NZBS were 
marked by its proud claim that over the previous twenty- 
five years it had developed radio and the initial stages of 
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television with no call on public funds apart from licence 
fees. In fact, it was paying tax to central government to the 
tune of some £.300,000 per year. 

Despite the change in control, the continuity was strong. 
The director-general of the new corporation was Mr Gil¬ 
bert Stringer, an accountant and administrator who had 
been assistant director of the NZBS and directly involved 
in planning the introduction of television. 

The new corporation inherited television stations in 
Auckland, Wellington and Christchurch with some 24,000 
licences issued, 14 000 of them in Auckland. 

In Auckland, the Waitakere transmitter came into opera¬ 
tion at the beginning of the year. With ten kilowatts effect¬ 
ive power it was twenty times more powerful than the half 
kilowatt experimental transmitter previously used by the 
Shortland Street studios. Auckland also received a £40,000 
outside broadcast van originally ordered to replace a 
vehicle destroyed by fire in Wellington a year before. 
Similar vans were ordered for Wellington and Christ¬ 
church. 

Three New Zealanders were sent to Australia in April to 
attend a producer training course run by the Australian 
Broadcasting Commission in Sydney — Ian Watkins from 
Auckland, Roy Melford from Wellington and David 
Pumphrey from Christchurch. 


Russ Burnett instructs his ballet class in the mysteries of television in 
Backstage With Ballet. Rowena Jackson and Russell Kerr look on. 


At the end of July Dunedin television came on air, and 
the following month the site for the Avalon television 
centre was purchased from the Lower Hutt City Council. 

The corporation prepared a seven-year development 
plan for radio and television, which included plans to 
spread single channel television coverage throughout the 
country. Thinking went as far ahead as the future intro¬ 
duction of colour television, reliably predicted to be ten 
years away. 

In October transmission was increased to thirty-five 
hours per week in Auckland, Wellington and Christ¬ 
church. Programme time was roughly 50:50 of British and 
American origin, with the programme buyers rejecting 
some 60 per cent of the material offered, and all overseas 
programmes subject to review by the film censor and his 
staff. 

The Censor, Mr Douglas McIntosh, had also been to 
Australia to observe Australian Control Board practice in 
this growing side of his business. 
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Underway 


Dunedin was the last of the four main centres to get tele¬ 
vision, and the only one to open with commercials and 
daily transmission. Planning was well advanced by early 
1961, with space for the studio set aside in Dowling 
Street’s Garrison Hall and the transmitter at Highcliff. But 
politics and the pull of the North intervened, and in the 
middle of 1961 there w as an announcement that television 
in Dunedin was to be indefinitely delayed because no 
transmitter was available. It didn't take long for the local 
mayor, Mr T. K. Sidey. to learn that a transmitter did exist 
and was actually in Dunedin in packing cases, but the pub¬ 
licity didn't change the policy. 

In September 1961 sixty-one cases of transmitter equip¬ 
ment were packed up in Dunedin and shipped north to 
Auckland, where the Waitakere transmitter was to bring a 
more powerful signal to the Queen City. Dunedin was to 
mark time until the experimental transmitter in Auckland 
was released from service, and flown south in May 1962. 

By then the Garrison I kill studio was completed with 
opening night looming up at the end of July. Beverley 
Pollock was hostess for the first four-hour transmission on 
Tuesday 31 July 1962. Crusader Rabbit and Torchv 
opened the evening for younger viewers, and after the 


headline news and weather Mr Sidey finally spoke to 
Dunedin on television during a brief formal opening cere¬ 
mony, before unleashing the joys of Fury, Oh Susanna, 
Hie NZBC Newsreel, The Invisible Man, The Army Game, 
and so on. 

The second night was hosted by Hal Weston, later to be 
television station manager in Dunedin. That night also saw 
a two minute film item on the Governor-General s civic 
farewell to Dunedin, featuring the inevitable pipe band 
and the “Bov Scouts' Gang Show". 

The staff in Dunedin had been strengthened by the 
transfer of Nat Offord and Roy Thomas from Wellington ... 
both of whom were to feature in the eventual success of 
Music Hall. 

In the meantime local production began as in other 
centres with a sports programme, fronted by Peter Sellers. 

With a touch of ingenuity, the first outside broadcast in 
Dunedin was undertaken in October 1962. While the 
National Band was plat ing down below in Dowling Street 
two studio cameras were poked out of the studios top 
floor office windows to cover the performance. A similar 
technique was used for the Dunedin Festival procession in 
January 1963. The two cameras were mounted on fork-lift 












trucks and sent to the top of Dowling Street to cover the 
parade while 160 metres of camera cable borrowed from 
Christchurch carried the signal back to the studio. Three 
thousand people also took the opportunity to visit the 
studios during an Open Day. Scottish music and country 
dancers celebrated St Andrew’s Day on television in 1962, 
and the choir of St Paul’s Cathedral recorded a programme 
of Christmas songs. 

Dunedin was up and running. 

By the beginning of 1963, television was reaching one- 
eighth of the population, with 80,000 licences issued and 
an audience estimated at 300,000 viewers. 

With the four main centres now served by one channel 
transmitting daily, 50 per cent of the population was 
believed to have access to a reasonable signal. New Zea¬ 
land television had established itself as the BBC’s biggest 
customer (apart from Rhodesia, where a large purchase of 
schools programmes made the difference). With addition¬ 
al purchases from the British independent television com¬ 
panies, British programmes were still the dominant fare, 
with American programmes a close second. 

Nineteen sixty-three was election year, and in July the 
National Government announced its approval of the 
corporation’s seven year development programme. Two- 
thirds of the SiTiVi million programme was devoted to 
expansion, including four major transmitters, improved 
studio facilities, fourteen high- and medium-power trans¬ 
mitters, and the beginnings of site work on the Avalon 
Centre. 


Ian Watkins produces and Cherry Raymond comperes a fashion 
parade, using the OB equipment on board the passenger liner 
Maraposa. 

Kiri Te Kanawa being interviewed by Cherry Raymond on Festival 
Report. 
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Underway 



It was also the year of the Bidault Affair, when the 
corporation refused to screen a BBC interview of the anti- 
Gaullist former premier of France. Like the documentary 
Death of a Princess nearly twenty years later, the pro¬ 
gramme was politically sensitive, and corporation 
chairman Dr Llewellyn defended the decision in a radio 
talk reprinted in th e Listener. He asserted that the decision 
had been taken independently by himself and the 
director-general, but in defending the corporation’s inde¬ 
pendence qualified it by admitting it could never be 
wholly free of the shackles of government intervention. 
The corporation relied on the government for overseas 
funds and approval of development plans, and was depen¬ 
dent on public opinion for general acceptance. 

Dr Llewellyn declared he saw no value in being off-beat 
or controversial for controversy’s sake — and that 
summed up the corporation’s overall attitude. 

The first tentative moves towards television election 
speeches were taken with Prime Minister Keith Holyoake 
and Opposition Leader Arnold Nordmeyer opening their 
campaigns on television, but these were cautious tentative 
steps. Neither television nor the politicians were quite 
sure how to handle each other yet. 

Nineteen sixty-four was a year of consolidation. Television 
licences had more than doubled since the previous year, 
with 168,000 licences now issued. In April transmission 
hours were increased to fifty hours per week—5.00 p.m- 
11.00 p.m. Monday to Thursday, 5.00 p.m.-midnight on 
Friday, 2.00 p.m.-midnight on Saturday and 2.00 p.m.- 
11.00 p.m. on Sunday. The 50:50 split between commer¬ 
cial and non-commercial days remained. 


Graham Kerr with his wife and family shows how to prepare a 
summer Christmas dinner, December 1964. 


In 1964 Shirley Maddock won an award for the best documentary— 
The Distant Shore. 
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In April the corporation also asked the Government for 
approval to operate a second channel, although it was to 
be another ten years before that approval was finally forth¬ 
coming from a different government. The call for the 
second channel was also taken up by the television set 
manufacturers and retailers, who were keen to expand 
their markets, particularly in Auckland. By the end of the 
year the Government had come down strongly in favour of 
completing primary coverage throughout the country 
before any additional services could be offered to the 
metropolitan centres. 

That year the Post Office and Broadcasting began dis¬ 
cussions on planning for a satellite earth station to plug 
New Zealand into the developing world of satellite com¬ 
munications. 

The Olympics were being held in Tokyo, and this 
brought a boom in television set sales and pressure for 
extended coverage, which the NZBC’s master plan simply 
could not achieve. 

In a classic example of central planning bowing to the 
pressure of local initiative, the NZBC developed its unique 
policy of licensing local community groups to build and 
operate their own television translators, which received 
the corporation’s signals, boosted them and re-trans- 
mitted them on a different frequency to local com- 



Gilbert Stringer, Director-General of Broadcasting during the NZBC’s 
heyday of the late 1960s. 

By 1965 313 920 New Zealand households were furnished with a 
television set; three years later this figure had doubled. 
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munities. By 1965 there were fifty-three translators and 
245 mini-translators operating under this system, bringing 
television reception to thousands of New Zealand homes 
that had been awaiting the development of national 
coverage. 

The first New Zealand Television Awards were also 
presented in 1964. Organised by a group called the New 
Zealand Television Workshop, they were sponsored by 
the food and drug firm, Reckitt and Colman. Dr John Reid 
presented the awards at a function in Auckland in Sept¬ 
ember, and the winners were: Shirley Maddock, Best 
Documentary, The Distant Shore (Anzac); Roy Melford, 
Best Factual Programme, Focus; Roy Thomas, Best Light 
Entertainment, Music Hall. 

It was also the year New Zealanders were introduced to 
that phenomenon of British television, Coronation Street, 
which began its long run on New Zealand screens in May. 

By the mid-sixties television had become an integral part 
of the national way of life—so much so that one provincial 
newspaper compared it with the other institutions of 6 
o’clock closing, rugby, and the crush for refreshments in 
railway tea rooms! 


Perched on the end of a ditch-digger, the cameraman for Channel 

1 's Pictorial Magazine went to great lengths to get the right image. 

The three major 100 kilowatt transmitters at Waiatarua, 
Mount Te Aroha and Sugar Loaf were already operating, 
with work in progress at Mount Studholme, Wharite Peak 
and Kaukau. When Compass commissioned Victoria Uni¬ 
versity political scientist Dr Reg Harrison to review the first 
five years of New Zealand television, he was able to point 
to the extraordinary technical and engineering feat of 
delivering a television signal throughout the country’s 
difficult terrain. 

The first five years of New Zealand television had not 
only seen substantial technical development, it had been 
profitable as well. With more than 300,000 licences issued 
by 1965 Director- General Gilbert Stringer was able to 
claim that the NZBC more than paid its way, earning more 
than &7 million and making more than &>\ million profit. 

Television production was underway in the four 
regional centres and was being firmly co-ordinated from 
Wellington. More than two-thirds of the programme 
schedule was imported from the United Kingdom and the 
United States, with local productions struggling to match 



Underway 



the standard of the imported product. 

The New Zealand industry still lacked both the facilities 
and the range of experienced personnel to sustain local 
production. In Auckland, the 1YA sound studio was con¬ 
verted for television to provide Studio One at Shortland 
Street, but Christchurch maintained its reputation for 
operating the smallest television studio in the world. 
Dunedin’s facilities remained housed in the century-old 



Garrison Hall while the deferment of Avalon left 
Wellington programmes based in the pokey Waring Taylor 
Street building. 

In social terms, Sunday evening church services were 
becoming an anachronism and even Chamber of Com¬ 
merce meetings could be halted by an episode of The 
Plane Makers —- but New Zealand television production 
was, however, only marking time. 


Elizabeth Connor, Barrie Parkin and Maurice Broome made up the 
NZBC viewing committee whose job it was to assess material in 
terms of quality, placement, etc, 1965. 



Roy Kennard operates the camera as Brian McDermott presents Our 
Man from Channel 3. 
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Chapter 4 


NEWS AND 



W hen it all began in I960 there was no foundation on which to build a 
television news service. NZBS Radio only had a minimal news service 
_compiled by a couple of people in Wellington, largely from govern¬ 
ment information supplied through the Tourist and Publicity Department. Apart 
from the National Film Unit, the country didn’t even have a tradition of local cinema 
newsreels. 

The first television newsreels came from the BBC, with complete news bulletins 
filmed in London and screened in Auckland often a week later. But the NZBS quickly 
joined the British Commonwealth International News Agency (BCINA), which pro¬ 
vided short newsreel items from throughout the world. These took only one or two 
days to reach Auckland, where the individual items were viewed, cut, scripted and 
compiled into newsreels. 

Shirley Maddock was one of the first news scriptwriters, joined by former jour¬ 
nalist and copywriter Grant Howard in I960 as a news compiler. By the end of I960 
Aucklanders were seeing a locally compiled newsreel of international events three 

Shirley Maddock (left) prepares a commentary as Ian Watkins runs 
the newsreel through the projector while Keith Broadley and Russ 
Burnett (right) check a late filmstrip on the moviescope. 
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News and Current Affairs 


NEWS 


nights per week, and the occasional local film items were 
creeping in. 

During 1961 the Christchurch and Wellington television 
stations opened and the NZBS moved to establish a 
national radio and television news service centred in Wel¬ 
lington, anticipating what was to be one of the first policy 
decisions of the NZBC in 1962. 

Guy Nixon and Mike Lee joined the tiny Auckland tele¬ 
vision news staff, compiling their newsreel six nights per 
week and filling in with the BBC programme on the 
seventh day! 

The newsreel was screened at “about” 7 o’clock along 
with the weather forecast, and each of the three channels 
in Auckland, Wellington and Christchurch were including 
items commissioned from local cameramen. Then in 
March 1962 a policy pronouncement attempted to co-ordi¬ 
nate the output, announcing that in future there would be 
a short five minute spoken news bulletin and weather 
summary on all stations at 7 p.m. and at closedown. The 
NZBC Newsreel would screen at 8 o’clock every night, 
including national and international material as well as a 
selection of local items exchanged between the individual 
stations. With minor variations the system survived over 
the next ten years until the arrival of the national network 
in late 1969. 

It was, however, not without its difficulties. There was 
no teleprinter network at the beginning, so the five minute 
bulletins prepared in Wellington had to be telephoned 
around the country and dictated to secretaries who took 
them down in shorthand, then transcribed them. For years 
afterwards there was an extra telephone in a cupboard at 
Auckland’s Shortland Street studio reception desk... long 
after everyone had forgotten what it had been used for. 

By the time the NZBC conducted its first ratings survey 
of television audiences in October 1962, the nightly news¬ 
reel was the top programme in Auckland and Wellington, 
although in Christchurch it came second to You Asked For 
It. At the same time, the news headlines rated fourth in all 
centres. 

Then in 1963 both elements were combined to create 
NZBC Reports, the country’s first television news bulletin 
as such. Spoken news and film inserts were integrated into 
one programme, broadcast at 7.30 p.m. 

After the New Zealand Press Association refused to sell 
its domestic news service to the NZBC, Broadcasting set 
about establishing a network of newsrooms in the major 
centres, serving both radio and television. It recruited 
journalists largely from newspapers, although some had 
radio and television experience in other countries. Then 
in 1964 the BBC’s Scottish news editor, James Kemp, was 
seconded to New Zealand to report on the development of 
the local news service, and out of his report came the 
creation of the controller of news and current affairs. The 


first incumbent was a fiery little Irishman called Waldo 
Maguire, who arrived on a twelve month secondment in 
February 1964 from his post as head of television news 
with the BBC. Waldo is still remembered twenty years later 
as having brought a real sense of energy to the local team. 
In one year he managed to double the budget and had 
moved television and radio into the major political party 
conferences for the first time. He also established more 
outlets for topical political controversy to find its way onto 
radio and television. Waldo brought to the news service a 
sense of focus, a controller who would argue with politi¬ 
cians and administrators and win as often as not. During 
1964 regional editors of news and current affairs were 
appointed in Auckland and Christchurch, the sort of 
administrative change which was to ensure that news and 
current affairs assumed a more prominent profile within 
the NZBC. 



Liz Bourn, continuity announcer and newsreaderfor Channel 1,1964. 



Journalists James Siers and Keith Aberdein work with film editor 
studying newsfilm, March 1965. 
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Waldo was not without his detractors and once walked 
into a political storm when he banned Professor Herd’s 
anti-Vietnam war talk from the Looking at Ourselves radio 
programme ... but Waldo defended his position publicly, 
and the talk went out a week later as a Point ofView broad¬ 
cast. 

Waldo returned to the BBC at the end of his year, 
bemoaning the lack of a pool of senior and experienced 
journalists available to broadcasting such as the BBC 
enjoyed. He was disappointed that New Zealand news¬ 
papers generally opposed the use of their senior staff on 
radio and television. 

The BBC sent him to Northern Ireland, where he filled 
the increasingly difficult position of controller of BBC 
Northern Ireland as the troubles there progressively slid 
into calamity. 

Waldo Maguire’s successor was another BBC executive, 
Ted Parkinson, and the news and current affairs staff 
settled down to a period of consolidation. In Auckland 
Peter Empen was becoming accepted as the routine tele¬ 
vision newsreader, although the roster system ensured a 
regular parade of other announcers on the screen. In Wel¬ 
lington Bill Toft, Philip Sherry and a younger Dougal 


News coverage of President Johnson's visit in 1966. 


The sinking of the Wahine, 1968. The film made of the Wahine 
disaster by the NZBC won the World News Film Award for that year. 
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Stevenson rotated through the television news shifts. The 
service also began a small internal training programme to 
help journalist recruits make the transition from print to 
radio and television. The two national news editors, Doug 
Eckhoff and Lindsay Shelton formed a partnership that was 
to endure to the mid-seventies. And then on Wahine Day 
the news service came of age. 

When the inter-island ferry Wahine struck Barrett’s Reef 
and eventually foundered in Wellington Harbour in the 
storm of 11 April 1968 with the loss of more than fifty lives 
it wasn’t only tragedy being played out in the heart of the 
capital, it was a major disaster occurring right under the 
eyes of the NZBC national radio and television newsroom. 
Radio kept Wellingtonians, the nation, and the world 
informed as the day developed... television crews battled 
the weather and the changing nature of the disaster as the 
evening deadline loomed. Although duty editor Doug 
Eckhoff was stranded in the Hutt Valley till early afternoon, 
extra staff and camera teams from Town and Around and 
Compass pitched in and produced more than 3000 feet of 
newsfilm, quite apart from that which was lost through 


water damage to camera gear. By early evening, the co¬ 
operative effort of the news team had put together ten 
minutes of film coverage for the News, which went on to 
win the World Newsfilm Award for that year. The award 
was important and valued — more important was the self- 
awareness that New Zealand’s television news service 
could hold its head up internationally. 

The disaster also proved the importance of pushing on 
with the national television network. South Island viewers 
only saw the Wahine coverage the same day because a 
cameraman drove up into the foothills of the Southern 
Alps and filmed a television set tuned in to Wellington’s 
television reception, then rushed the film back for pro¬ 
cessing and transmission in Christchurch. 

Although such ingenuity was impressive, it dramatically 
highlighted the shortcomings of the service. Before 1969 it 
could take up to two days to get television pictures from 
Dunedin to Auckland. Even international news that could 
be several days old when it reached New Zealand, was 


Television coverage of the 1966 General Election was masterminded 
by AKTV-2 production supervisor Jack Metcalf. 
































































Errol Sanderson job as sound recordist on the Wild South’s expedition to the remote Enderby Island, proved extremely difficult at times- “Two people 
working near a bird or animal will usually scare it away. The sound guy has to sneak right In and plant a microphone and leave it there so they will 
become accustomed to it.” 



The New Zealand Wildlife Service has been studying the plight of the 
nearly-extinct takahe, whose habitat is a remote mountain range in 
Fiordland where they are threatened by harsh weather conditions, 
poor food and introduced animals. 



The Enderby Island sealions weighing 500kg had to be watched 
carefully. One technician received a bite, but was fortunately 
unharmed as he was wearing a wetsuit under his clothes. 






























Old Robber (Ian Watkin), Scott (Andrew Hawthorne) and Young Robber (Norman Farsey) in a scene from Hunter's Gold, a SPTV 
production filmed near the Shotover River in the fictitious mining township of Tucker's Gully, 1976. 



Some familiar faces from Play School, the half-hour programme for 
pre-schoolers which screens five days a week. 



Mortimer's Patch gives television viewers "cops and crime, Kiwi 
style’’. Terence Cooper plays Detective Sergeant Doug Mortimer and 
Sean Duffy is Constable Gilchrist, 1980. 
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Muldoon, but director-general Gilbert Stringer ruled 
against that, and controversy erupted. 

Bick resigned, and the programme did not go to air — 
until three months later, just before Christmas and after 
the election, with Mr Muldoon participating. 

General opinion in the end was that the programme did 
not live up to the sensation it had generated, but the Bick 
Affair left an atmosphere of unease between current affairs 
staff and the NZBC administration which has persisted for 
years. 

Compass was more than Gordon Bick. Ian Johnstone 
picked up the reins as producer while Professor John 
Roberts fronted. Austin Mitchell starred on Compass as 
well as in such specials as “The Men on the Hill”, which 
analysed New Zealand politicians in a manner that New 
Zealand audiences had never seen before. Mitchell also 
presented one-off documentaries on The New Zealand 
Woman and The New Zealanders, where his irrepressible 
wit showed New Zealanders to themselves. 

In 1968 producer Michael Scott-Smith had Ian Cross and 
David Beatson on his team, and pulled off the memorable 
coup of a lengthy interview with the Duke of Edinburgh at 
Te Anau during the Duke’s New Zealand tour. The team 
that year included Keith Aberdein as reporter, along with 
Steve Whitehouse and Des Monaghan as field producers 
— Monaghan had graduated to Wellington from Christ¬ 
church’s Town and Around. Late in the year Monaghan 
brought north a nationally unknown reporter called Brian 
Edwards, and used him for Compass assignments on 
Islanders in Auckland, alcoholics and Jehovah’s Witnesses. 
Audiences and critics were quick to notice Edwards’ style, 
and a new era in New Zealand television current affairs 
was forming. 

There were more trials to come. A Compass pro¬ 
gramme on new broadcasting legislation in November 


1968 became embroiled in public controversy over 
whether it was appropriate to debate broadcasting politics 
on television at the same time as the new bill was being 
debated. More than thirty members of the public 
including a host of newspaper television critics, had been 
invited to take part before the stops went on ... and they 
were not mollified when the corporation finally pro¬ 
ceeded with a much smaller panel discussion featuring the 
Minister of Broadcasting Mr Adams-Schneider, and Oppo¬ 
sition legal spokesman, Dr Martin Finlay. Nor was the cor¬ 
poration’s public image helped by the administration 
appearing to change direction in public, first banning the 
original programme then allowing the second to proceed. 

The following year, 1969, was an election year again and 
Compass, under producer Eddie Harris, was to take a 
more reflective role with its fortnightly programme, while 
Gallery moved into the “hot” edge of topical controversy 
and politics. 

Compass continued to produce some good program¬ 
mes, including Keith Aberdein’s memorable simulation of 
Wellington hit by an earthquake. Then in September con¬ 
troversy flared again over difficulties with Aberdein’s 
script for a documentary on the Chatham Islands. Aber¬ 
dein refused to make last-minute changes in the script 
alleged by the administration to be lacking balance and 
impartiality. When he refused to voice the script after it 
had been rewritten by others in the team, he was dis¬ 
missed. Compass was back in the headlines, but for the last 
time. 

By the end of 1969 the advent of the national network 
link, the success of Gallery, and the constant internal 
upheavals had conspired to bring Compass to an end. 
Gallery was to be the topical programme and Compass 
was to be replaced by a series of non-topical documen¬ 
taries under the overall umbrella title of Survey. 




Austin Mitchell, frontperson for Compass, 1966. 


The coronation celebration of the King of Tonga was covered by 
Lindsay McCallum (right) and Ian McLean. An interview (the only 
one granted to newsmen) was screened in the Compass 
documentary "Kava for a King", August 1967. 







Gallery 


Gallery became identified in the viewers’ minds with Des 
Monaghan and Brian Edwards, but it began without either 
of them. When it first went to air in 1968, Gallery was a 
fifteen minute studio-based programme broadcast on 
Friday nights, picking up and discussing topical political 
issues as its name suggests. Frontman Chris Pottinger had 
a slightly academic style, the programme was respectable 
rather than dramatic. 

But 1969 was election year, the NZBC was facing com¬ 
petition from private radio stations, and a conference on 
current affairs had fleshed out some different ideas. 

Producer Des Monaghan had moved from Christ¬ 
church’s Town and Around to Compass in 1968, and had 
impressed more than the critics with his bustling style 
during the year. He had also made good use of former 
colleague Brian Edwards as an occasional reporter on 
Compass. Now, he had Gallery under his command. 

It began weekly on Tuesday nights in March, but within 
months was going out twice a week on Tuesdays and 
Fridays. It had a stylish set, with the large Roman “G” logo 
always dominant, and it had a strong staff — Brian Edwards 
from Christchurch, George Andrews, David Beatson, 
Geoff Walker and Peter Debreceny. 

The year began even before the programme series 
itself, when Monaghan took Edwards to Auckland for a 
special Point of View programme with the visiting 


American evangelist, Billy Graham. Auckland broadcaster 
Cherry Raymond and lawyer Peter Williams joined 
Edwards in a programme that set out to challenge 
Graham’s views rather than simply question him. Graham 
responded in kind, confessing to journalist Tony Reid later 
that he had enjoyed the encounter with the three “devil’s 
advocates”. The average New Zealand viewer wasn’t so 
sure, at least those who wrote letters to the newspapers. 
There was a flood of mail and telephone calls complaining 
about the impolite style of the programme. The Billy 
Graham interview wasn’t even a Gallery programme, but 
it set a style that was to become familiar to viewers over the 
next two years — probing and challenging “confronta¬ 
tion” interviews that tested the mettle of politicians and 
other public figures before a national audience. It was a 
style New Zealand audiences had seen in imported pro¬ 
grammes, but which hadn’t been done here before. It was 
to give current affairs a new profile and make Brian 
Edwards a household name. 

The first person to really get the treatment was Brigadier 
Gilbert, head of the Security Intelligence Service, when he 
faced Brian Edwards in a programme that came after 
weeks of allegations of bungling and incompetence within 
the service originally voiced at the Labour Party Confer¬ 
ence. The story had been around for years, with security 
agents exposed on university campuses, and Brigadier Gil- 



In the late 1960s Brian Edwards earned the reputation as a hardline 
interviewer, often antagonising the viewers — the Billy Graham 
interview. But in 1970 he won acclaim by acting as a conciliator in the 
Post Office dispute on Gallery. 

Des Monaghan, producer of Gallery, for four years believed that one 
of the functions of the programme was to hold politicians to public 
account. 
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bert had been on television before, but never like this. The 
interview probed the entire justification for a security 
service and Brigadier Gilbert’s personal views. After the 
recording Gilbert wanted it banned. But the NZBC dug its 
toes in, and the interview went to air with only the name of 
one former agent “bleeped” out. The whole episode 
amounted to a declaration of independence. 

The South African heart transplant surgeon, Dr Christ¬ 
ian Barnard, was the subject of a similar grilling during a 
brief fund-raising trip to Hawkes Bay, when Edwards 
raised major questions concerning the ethics of the early 
transplant operations and Barnard’s subsequent playboy 
image. They were reasonable questions that had been 
raised internationally, but New Zealand viewers were not 
accustomed to heroes or figureheads having feet of clay. 
There was another round of complaints concerning im¬ 
politeness to prominent visitors, but the interview had 
made riveting television and eventually won a Feltex 
Award — in contrast with the more pedestrian television 
coverage of Barnard’s formal speech at the fund-raising 
dinner he had come to attend. 

Other overseas “names” paraded through the Gallery 
studios — Edward Heath, Michael deBakey, the Duke of 
Bedford, Douglas Bader. New Zealanders included politi¬ 
cians, editor of Truth Russell Gault, the Progressive Youth 
Movement, and a young Tim Shadbolt. David Beatson 
grilled Seamen’s Union president Bill Martin on a water¬ 
front stoppage, George Andrews produced a critical 
documentary on the Auckland Sheltered Workshops. 
Through it all, Gallery producer Des Monaghan was able 
to say publicly “there has been no censorship whatsoever, 
we have not been dissuaded from tackling any subject we 
like”. But that policy was well-tested by a pre-election 
programme with four “men in the street”. 


The programme arose out of desperation, when Prime 
Minister Holyoake cancelled an appearance because of ill¬ 
ness just a couple of hours before the programme was to 
be recorded ... and no alternative material was available. 
The panic of the unfilled air time sent the Gallery team out 
to locate four “ordinary” New Zealanders, prepared to 
come into the studio and discuss New Zealand politics and 
politicians from their own point of view. They eventually 
found them from two pubs and a taxi company. 

The programme was critical of politicians, and was criti¬ 
cised by them. In particular, the Leader of the Opposition, 
Mr Kirk, obviously disagreed with the panel’s assessment 
of his own image and Labour’s chances in the forthcoming 
election ... but it was gripping television. Politics, of 
course, was the stuff of life for a current affairs programme 
in an election year, and at the very end of 1969 the commis¬ 
sioning of the national network link put an end to the 
tedious business of preparing topical programmes a day in 
advance, then duplicating the programme on videotapes 
to be sent to Auckland, Christchurch and Dunedin for 
playing the following day. On election night in 1969, Ian 
Johnstone and Brian Edwards were joined by Professor 
Robert Chapman from Auckland in the Waring Taylor 
Street studios in Wellington for the national election night 
programme. Television created a new drama out of 
election night coverage, and moved the term “marginal 
electorate” into the nation’s vocabulary. 

Interviewed after National’s victory was clear, Prime 
Minister Keith Holyoake responded to Brian Edwards’ 
questioning about his possible retirement: “You have no 
right to ask me that question”. Some attitudes to current 
affairs had changed over the previous year, but not all of 
them. 

Much of the success of such programmes as Compass and 
Gallery depended on the unseen and unheard work of the 
researchers. The NZBC news and current affairs sections 
began with virtually no library facilities, certainly nothing 
to match the clipping files of the major metropolitan news¬ 
papers. Julia Mason in Compass and later Dairne Shanahan 
in Gallery really established a whole new order, which ten 
years later had become regarded as indispensable. Other 
names could be added to the list, but Mason and Shanahan 
in particular pioneered the role of the researcher in New 
Zealand television with a contribution little recognised 
outside the “in-house” circle. 



David Beatson, popular frontman interviewer on Gallery, 1970. 



Column Comment 


One other aspect of New Zealand factual television which 
has survived from the mid-sixties is the weekly survey of 
newspapers. It began life as Column Comment with Ian 
Cross in 1964, modelled on the British programme What 
the Papers Say. 

At that time Ian Cross was an author and former jour¬ 
nalist who had been chief reporter of the Dominion and 
public relations officer for the Police and Justice Depart¬ 
ments before moving to Felt and Textiles Limited. Cross 
had an authoritative style and reputation. New Zealand 
television was to use him on Compass before he became 


editor of th e Listener, and in the late seventies, chairman of 
the Broadcasting Corporation. But in 1967 he was to tell an 
interviewer from the New Zealand TV Weekly that “televi¬ 
sion is only something I do in my spare time”. 

Column Comment suffered from the reluctance of 
practising journalists and their management to participate 
in public examination of their craft, but broadcasting 
found other contributors to keep it going. A cynic could 
believe part of the motivation was to counter the constant 
criticism of broadcasting which appeared in daily news¬ 
papers up and down the country. 



In 1971 Ian Cross produced and presented Column Comment: “a 
programme about what the newspapers do well or fail to do". 
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Early contributors included D. W. Bain from Christ¬ 
church, Noel Harrison and Louis Johnson from Wel¬ 
lington, and Bernard Smyth. In 1970 Val Williams, then 
head of the Diploma in Journalism course at Canterbury 
University, was able to establish an impartial base for the 
programme which was developed further by his eventual 
successor Brian Priestley. 

Twenty years after it began, despite changes in schedul¬ 
ing, personality and format as well as in name, Fourth 
Estate is still going out regularly with a respectable 
audience and general critical acceptance. 


The Town and Around crew from AKTV-2. From left to right: Colin Hill, 
Tom Finlayson, Keith Bracey, Barbara Magner, Mike Bellinger. 


Austin Mitchell introduces The New Zealand Woman, a programme 
produced and researched by Linda McDpugall in Christchurch. On 
completing the programme, those involved concluded that “the New 
Zealand woman's achievement to date could hardly be called 
substantial.” —1966. 
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Country Calendar 



“Good evening and welcome to our first edition of Country Calendar," 
said frontperson Fred Barnes on Sunday, 6 March 1966. He soon 
became the viewers’ favourite and when in 1970 the NZBC 
"relocated" him, his followers were outraged. “Drain Manapouri, but 
save Fred Barnes," said a Blenheim man. 


Hector Redshaw hosts an experimental 
farming programme in the 
AKTV-2 studio, 1961. 


In 1966 New Zealanders had their first look at a pro¬ 
gramme that was to become the longest running New 
Zealand series apart from the News. Country Calendar has 
been heaped with awards since then, and has carved a 
niche in New Zealand television unmatched by any other 
programme — but it didn’t start out that way. 

Fred Barnes hosted that first programme in March 1966, 
and told his audience that “although the programme is 
directed specifically at the farming community, I hope that 
townfolk will find it interesting too.” That they did is a 
matter of television history... year in and year out, despite 
all the reorganisations, Country Calendar has held its 
ratings, its audience, and its Sunday night prime-time slot. 

At the beginning it was only Fred Barnes, with a produc¬ 
tion secretary and an Italian director who had never seen 
a sheep in his life! The brief was to organise a television 
version of radio’s daily farming session ... and the first 
programmes were divided into segments of rural news 
items, studio interviews and film reports,. But the pro¬ 
gramme steadily developed into a shop window on 
farming and the rural way of life. The hard news element 
diminished and the film reports grew into stylish 
documentaries on their own account. 

Barnes had been a farmer himself before an accident 
took him off the farm and into broadcasting. His relaxed, 
genial style set a pattern that was to be the envy of many 
other programmes and set other sectors of the economy 
clamouring for a programme on television “like the one 
Barnes does for farming”. Tony Trotter brought a similar 


background and style when he joined the programme in 
1968. 

The programme shared something of a style with 
Conon Fraser’s Looking at New Zealand which also 
screened on Sunday nights in the late sixties — a reflective 
look at life in New Zealand’s own backyard. Eventually the 
two programmes effectively merged, with Country 
Calendar the survivor. 

Fred Barnes survived until 1970, when increasing 
responsibilities as the NZBC’s supervisor of rural broad¬ 
casts led him to withdraw from fronting the programme. 
Despite the dismay expressed by many viewers and a press 
campaign for his restoration, the programme survived 
without him. 



N 



A Girl to Watch Music By — “The main aim of the show is to 
demonstrate the girls’ versatility. It’s not just another pop show — 
there will be something for everyone," said John Barningham, 
producer of the show. From left to right: Gerry Sword, The Chicks, 
Ray Columbus. 
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LIGHT ENTERTAINMENT 



' he early days of light entertainment on New Zealand television had their 
roots firmly in radio. Al Bell had used local radio personalities during his 

_ experimental television transmissions in Auckland in the late fifties, 

augmented by local entertainers likejon Zealando, Noel MacKav, Pat McMinn and the 
John McKenzie Quartet. 

When NZBS television began in Auckland it drew on much the same people for 
its studio entertainment programmes, although the net was invariably a bit wider. In 
those first few years Auckland audiences were exposed to the Howard Morrison 
Quartet (from the first night of official transmission), Greer Twiss and his puppets, 
Nancy Harrie and the Paul Lestre Quartet, Lynne Cantlon, Silvio de Pra, Mark Pedrotti, 
the Russell Kerr ballet, the Samoan Joyous Quartet ... and the galloping gourmet 
Graham Kerr. Graham Kerr’s shows moved to Wellington once Wellington transmis¬ 
sion began, and early cabaret shows from Wellington introduced a young flamenco 
guitarist called Terry Bryan, along with Denise Williams, John Hoskins, Don 
Richardsons Vibratones and Pat and Marion Bouvaird’s dance routines. In Christ- 
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church the Time out for Talent show brought the debut of 
a young Ray Columbus and Dinah Lee in 1961, while in 
Auckland Ian Watkins fronted the Have a Shot programme 
in a talent quest show transferred virtually straight from 
radio. 

Have a Shot went national in 1962, with 270 acts passing 
before the cameras in Auckland, Wellington and Christ¬ 
church. The following year more than 30,000 viewers 
responded to postal voting in the Have a Shot national 
competition, and a further series was back again in 1964. 
Amateur talent was to fill a lot of air time in those years, and 
the regional heats gave local artists valuable exposure. 

Just a Song at Twilight, produced from Auckland in 
1962 with Reg Morgan and Jack Thompson, featured songs 
from the 1920s and 1930s, and was another show that 
transferred easily from radio. Singalong with the 
Cheeseman Singers filled a similar slot. 

But other formats were being tried. In 1962 Kevan 
Moore produced a series of adult variety shows for 
Saturday nights called The Time, The Place and the 
Morrisons — using Howard Morrison again, fronted by 
Merv Smith with the Crombie Murdoch Quartet, guest 
stars and ballet items. 


Bill and Boyd made their television appearance in the early 1960s. 
Two of the marionettes from Puppet Theatre. 

The Fellowmen, finalists on Have A Shot, 1963. 


i 
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A new show called In the Groove, fronted first by Keith 
Graham and later by Clyde Scott, catered to teenagers with 
panel reviews of the latest 45s and guest artists that in 1962 
included Herma Keil and the Keil Isles, and Ray Woolf and 
the Convairs. 

Folk was in, and from Wellington three programmes 
produced by Roy Melford featured local folk singers Peter 
Cape, Doreen Stuart, Joan Calvert, Terry Bryan, Jim Dela- 
hunty and Don Toms. In Christchurch the nineteen-year- 
old former Inland Revenue clerk Ray Columbus now had 
his own show, Club Columbus, in a cabaret set decorated 
with murals of th e Santa Maria. In 1963 Ray Columbus and 
the Invaders headed north to take part in a series called 
Teen 63, produced in Auckland by Ian Watkins with Brian 
Henderson as compere, featuring such artists as Anne 
Murphy, Lynn Barnett and Dick Neal. Also in Auckland, the 
tireless Kevan Moore produced In the Groove, which 
included stylish ballet sequences choreographed by Irene 
Boorman and Jill Hannigan. Eventually Moore moved to 
Wellington to try his hand on a late night show called After 
Dark, featuring Paul Walden, Denise Williams and Peter 
Gwynne. 

In Auckland early panel games that had included Three 
of a Kind with Wally Ransome and John Spedding, were 
followed in 1963 by Note for Note, hosted by John Daley. 
Produced by Peter Webb, the programme began as a 
fortnightly show, then became successful enough to sus¬ 
tain a weekly appearance. 

Down south most of Dunedin’s energies went into the 
Roy Thomas production Music Hall, hosted by Nat Offord 
with his twirling moustache and bushy eyebrows, 
featuring Bertha Rawlinson, Vincente Major and Wesley 
Faulkner’s six-piece orchestra. 


The Hi-Los demonstrate their talent on AKTV-2's Have A Shot, 1961. 
Compere Ian Watkins was obliged to use a starting pistol to stop 
contestants in full cry. "We've tried shouting in their ears and waving 
our arms, turning up the loudspeakers to drown them out, but they've 
continued on oblivious.” 


One of the first light entertainment programmes to be produced for 
local television was Time Out For Talent, 1961. 
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By 1964 a number of patterns had been established. In 
the Groove from Auckland became slightly more pop- 
oriented, fronted by James Waerea for eleven fortnightly 
programmes. Peter Sinclair hit the screens in September 
with Let’s Go — a weekly teenage show produced by 
Kevan Moore. After Dark had a second series, Have a Shot 
came back for another round, Graham Kerr was doing 
what Graham Kerr did best, and Dunedin had another 
series of Music Hall. Singalong with the Cheeseman Sin¬ 
gers was back in the schedule, and Note for Note was 
joined by another charade-type panel game, Three to One, 
with panellists Wally Ransome, Glynis McNicoll, Frank 
Brown and Max Cryer. 

The arrival of the outside broadcast vans augmented the 
limited studio production facilities. On Stage 64 was 
recorded at the Tivoli Theatre in Auckland, and the two 
one-hour shows with live audiences featured Dinah Lee, 




Oswald Cheeseman and the Singers perform in Singalong, 
produced by Ian Watkins, 1963. 


Visiting jazz musician Acker Bilk appears on AKTV-2 with John Daiey 


A youthful Pete Sinclair introduces the Librettos on Let's Go, 1964. 












Pete and Margo, Peter Posa, Lou and Simon, Lyn Barnett, 
the Yeomen, and Max Merritt and the Meteors. Kenny Ball 
and his Jazzmen featured in two shows from Auckland, and 
in M for Mavis Mavis Rivers performed with Crombie Mur¬ 
doch. 

Probably the greatest effort of the year went into Kevan 
Moore’s and Alan Morris’ production Hi Summer, with 
outside broadcast vans used to record summer time vig¬ 
nettes in all four centres. The logistics were formidable. In 
Auckland scenes included the waterfront, a boat harbour 
and a farm, with stars including Lynne Cantlon, Anne Mur¬ 
phy, the Convairs and a waterfront ballet. In Wellington 
the weather interfered with the shooting schedule as stars 
Denise Williams, Paul Walden and Eddie McCarthy per¬ 
formed their way through the city via the cable car to the 
Botanic Gardens. At Christchurch Jill Turner introduced 
viewers to The Southerners by the Avon before they were 
entertained to a ballet sequence performed by John Parr 
and Jill Hannigan at New Brighton beach. Otago Boys’ 
High School and a golf course dominated the Dunedin 
sequence featuring Don Rutherford, Julie Blumsky, War¬ 
wick Slyfield and Peter Millar. 


Irene Boorman Is the centre of attraction in the ballet “Your Father's 
Feathers” from In The Groove, 1963. 


Producer Frank Hobson and dancer Jill Hannagan during the 
production of the television musical Hi Summer. 
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It was a brave idea and an awful lot of effort but the cri¬ 
tics did not like it very much when it hit the screens in 
August. It certainly didn’t set a trend. 

Kevan Moore had more luck with the OB van when he 
recorded 4V2 hours of live concert with Eddie Condon’s 
All Stars, to be edited into a series of programmes with 
Neville Lodge cartoon titles. 

The New Zealand audience also enjoyed two pro¬ 
grammes recorded with the touring Patrick O’Hagan 
called A Little Bit of Heaven. 

In 1965 producer Bryan Easte arrived from Australia and 
stirred things up in Wellington by organising a production 
with the touring American star Gene Pitney within a few 
days of Pitney’s arrival. Sing, Sing, Sing used Ted Thorpe as 
frontman and featured locals Rochelle Vinsen, Sharon Lee, 
Paul Walden, The Southerners and Peter Hindmarsh as 
supporting acts for the American star. 

In Auckland producer Anthony Thomson put the 


Gene Pitney made a guest appearance on WNTV-1 's Sing, Sing, 
Sing while on tour in 1965. 


The Howard Morrison Quartet appear as special guests in After Dark, 
a light entertainment programme produced for the NZBC by Kevan 
Moore. 




Cheeseman Singers into black face for a minstrel series, 
with actors Bruce Allpress and David Weatherley playing 
the cameos of Sambo and Rastus in a vaudeville act that has 
probably disappeared forever. 

Yet another Howard Morrison show was recorded with 
the outside broadcast van in a dance hall on Auckland’s 
North Shore, and the van was also used to produce a half 
hour show from the Golden Disc Awards, where Allison 



David Weatherly as Sambo in the Cheeseman Singer Series, 1965. 


Decked out in spots and stripes, The Cheeseman Singers provided 
"bags of fun". 


Durbin carried off the honours, but not before Sue 
Donaldson of The Chicks had caught the attention of the 
public by miming part of her act on film from Waikato Hos¬ 
pital where she was recovering from a broken arm and 
concussion. 

Auckland also attempted a television request session 
called Play it By Ear, with a group of entertainers in the 
studio responding to telephone requests. The format was 
attempted in Wellington again a few years later. 

A more significant innovation was screened in 
December when Peter Cape’s Dickens of a Christmas hit 
the air. Billed as a satirical parody of Charles Dickens’ 
Christmas Carol set in a New Zealand state house, the ten 
minute programme was one of the first attempts at New 
Zealand television satire, and featured a young Ian Mune 
as Tiny Tim, along with Ronald Lynn, Alexandra Chadwick, 
John Gordon, Russell Duncan and Bunty Norman. 

During the year the gun had finally gone on Have a Shot, 
and Peter Webb produced a replacement series called 
New Faces, hosted by John Daley from Note for Note. 

The big event of 1966 was the commissioning of Studio 
One at Auckland’s Shortland Street premises. For nearly a 
decade it was to remain the largest television studio in the 
country until the Avalon television complex at Lower Hutt 
was commissioned in 1974, and nearly twenty years later it 
is still the largest TVNZ studio in Auckland. For the first 
time it gave producers and designers some adequate 
space to work in. 

It provided Kevan Moore with the base for his pilot 
show of C’mon in 1966, and gave Bryan Easte room for the 
show Just Folk — four half hour programmes featuring 
American guest star Gale Garnett with supporting acts 
including The Tunespinners, The Picasso Trio, Neil and 






Light Entertainment In The Sixties 


Studio One paid handsome dividends for Kevan Moore 
in 1967, when he got approval for a twerity-six week series 
of the popular music show C’mon. Television entertain¬ 
ment in New Zealand moved into a new gear with the 
biggest budget show ever, the longest series, and a solid 
weekly commitment. During the series, Moore estab¬ 
lished a reputation that was to stick with him for years, as 
a tough and demanding producer. C’mon went out live in 
Auckland on Saturday nights, with videotapes circulated to 
the other centres later. It was a demanding schedule and 
Moore ran a disciplined ship. For almost the first time in 
New Zealand, entertainers learnt that they could be fined 
for lateness or absence from rehearsals, and their agents 
learnt that they could expect formal complaints if their 
proteges did not play the game. 

But that was all behind the scenes — on screen there 
were Tony Stones’ sets, Mr Lee Grant and Sandy Edmonds, 
Herma Keil, Christine Barnett, Lew Prvme and The Grem¬ 
lins, Jimmy Sloggett and his resident band, Dorothea 
Zaynes and her go-go dancers, and frontman Peter 
Sinclair. C’mon was a rehearsed and packaged television 



pop show, with all the hype and glitter the crew could give 
it — and it was an unqualified success, whatever some of 
the older viewers may have thought. At one stage the show 
was receiving 1500 letters a week from viewers 
throughout the country, then when the television season 
ended the show went on an exhaustive road show tour. 

C’mon came back in 1968 with resident artists The 
Chicks (Sue and Judy Donaldson) and Shane, along with 
Tommy Ferguson. It was re scheduled from 7.00 p.m. to 
6.30 p.m. to put it closer to the teenage audience, and ran 
for a thirteen- week season. Then the show went on tour 
again, this time to Australia as a quasi-tourist promotion 
called “C’mon to New Zealand”. By 1969 it seemed like a 
fixture when the new series hit the screens mid-year with 
resident artists Shane, Larry Morris, Dick Roberts and 
Jacqui James. In fact, it was to be the last series of a show 
which had transformed television entertainment in New 
Zealand. 

The Kevan Moore/Peter Sinclair partnership was not 
able to repeat the success of C’mon when they tried The 
Late Show. Talk show formats sound so easy but it is a 



Sandy Edmonds, entertainer on C’mon. 


Pete Sinclair (compere) and Kevan Moore (producer) of the 
popshow C’mon. 
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formula that has consistently eluded New Zealand televi¬ 
sion. The Late Show was to be tried again by Kevan Moore 
with John Blumsky as host — and with not much greater 
success. Meanwhile, Auckland so dominated the entertain¬ 
ment output in 1967 that Chris Bourn’s production The 
Golden Girl with Golden Disc award winner Maria Dallas 
was the only other notable achievement of the year. 



Judging from the polished productions, the viewer would never have 
realised the innovative lengths to which the Dunedin crew had to go 
in order to produce Music Hall—a cramped studio, the orchestra on 
chairs with sawn off legs, two branches instead of a forest, etc. 


Go Go girls from the popular teenage television show C'mon. The 
show owed much of its success to its high pressure non-stop 
introduction of acts by compere Pete Sinclair, who prided himself on 
not using a script — “It’s all ad lib”. 
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In 1968 Bourn was given the Wellington-based series 
Studio One, incorporating New Faces, a descendant of the 
old Have a Shot tradition. The key difference was that the 
budding hopefuls for the New Faces segment should 
never have appeared on television before. The 400 
entrants were auditioned down to fifteen finalists for the 
television series. There were also some 1500 entries for 
the best original song segment of the show, again 
auditioned down to a manageable number to spare the 
audience. Yolande Gibson was resident vocalist, with host 
Neville Chamberlain and resident judges Nick Karavarias 
and Jim McNaught. The winner of the New Faces section 
was a sixteen-year-old Christchurch singer, Brendan 
Dugan. 

Bourn also produced a series of four programmes with 
Maria Dallas called Maria, Maria. 

Also from Wellington, John Barningham struck another 
format for his series Here the Hits, a costume show per¬ 
forming hits from the twenties, thirties and forties aiming 
for an authentic sound and feel. 

In Auckland Bryan Easte picked up the country music 
banner in The Country Touch with Tex Morton as com¬ 
pere. 


Nineteen sixty-nine saw a return of C’mon for its last 
series, and a second series of the Country Touch from 
Auckland, with the Hamilton County Bluegrass Band 
joining Tex Morton and Brian Hirst’s Country Touch Sing¬ 
ers as resident features, along with a team of twenty square 
dancers! 

Studio One and New Faces were on again from Wel¬ 
lington, with Toni Williams and the Kini Quartet joining 
Yolande Gibson as resident artists. 

Kevan Moore produced an Auckland-based Music Hall, 
while Dunedin stuck to its cultural roots with Ceilidh, a 
series of Scottish song and dance shows with the Prickly 
Thistle Club. 

In Wellington John Barningham went back to period 
costumes for a half hour programme called The Songs 
they Sang broadcast on Anzac Day. Garth Young arranged 
more than thirty songs from both World Wars, to be per¬ 
formed in sets representing a 1914 railway station, a 
French farmhouse vintage 1917, and a British pub of the 


Realising the popularity of C & W music in New Zealand the NZBC 
made programmes to suit their tastes — Western Style, 1967. 








An early forties scene from Here The Hits. From left to right: Ross 
McIntyre, John Barningham (producer), Yolande Gibson, Eddie 
McCarthy, Jennifer Martin, Robert Gennari, Judi Beaumont, Ronnie 


Davern and Garth Young (musical director) at the piano. 



The Country Touch, an early forerunner of That’s Country, featured 
the Hamilton County Bluegrass Band, Kay and Shane, Tex Morton, 
as well as a team of square dancers who provided songs, dances 
and yarns country and western style, 1969. 


1940s. Soloists in the thirty-strong cast included Yolande 
Gibson, Mike Durneyjudi Beaumont, Ana Veitch, Ronnie 
Davern, Malcolm McNeill, John Miley and Howard Neil. 
But Yolande Gibson stole the show with her accomplished 
version of Vera Lynn’s “We’ll Meet Again”. 

Barningham also put together another series called 
Girls — to Watch Music By. The series of six programmes 
were hosted by Ray Columbus, and each programme fea¬ 
tured one of that decade’s popular female entertainers — 
Yolande Gibson, Allison Durbin, Pat McMinn, Lee Grant, 
The Chicks, and Eliza Keil. In so doing it followed a format 
established with The Four Faces of Sandy (Edmonds) the 
previous year. 

Towards the end of 1969 In View of the Circumstances 
made its mark as a comedy series, produced from Wel¬ 
lington by Terry Bryan. Scriptwriters Joe Musaphia and 
Roger Hall drew on Wellington theatre and university 
review experience to put together the series of half hour 
revue programmes. With music from the resident Chuck 
Fowler Jazz Trio and guest vocalists including Eliza Keil, 
Lee Grant and Bridget Allen, the comedy routines were 
performed by Cecily Poulson, Peter Gwynne, Roger Hall, 
Joe Musaphia, Grant Tilly and David Smith. It wasn’t biting 
satire, but it was another new direction. 
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Chapter 6 


TELEVISION DRAMA 



here is not much to say about the television drama produced during the 
sixties — there wasn’t a lot. In fact, until 196 7 the record was something like 

_one drama production even- other year! This dearth essentially came down 

to a matter of priorities. Studios and facilities were extremely limited, the bulk of the 
capital expenditure went on extending the one-channel system to cover the entire 
country, and there was simply no pool of experienced talent to support a television 
drama output. Nor were New Zealand audiences — exposed as they were to a diet 
of the best available overseas television — very tolerant of the first faltering steps. 

Credit for the first drama production is usually given to the fifteen minute 
Strindberg piece The Stronger, telecast in May 1961. Alma Woods and Pat McCarthy 
took the two roles, in what was more of an exercise than a production — it was not 
kindly received by the critics. 

Misfortune seemed to trail these early productions. In 1961 a production of Frank 
Sargeson’s play “A Time For Sowing” was videotaped at the Shortland Street studio 
in Auckland. A few days after the recording, special arrangements were made to set 

Scene from the six part thriller The Alpha Plan. 
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up a lavish afternoon tea in the studio ... complete with 
silver tea service and all the trimming provided by Shirley 
Maddock and Joyce Cronin. Sargeson himself, the mayor 
and other community figures were invited to the preview, 
and all duly sat down in a cosy studio gathering for the re¬ 
play. Then the tape wouldn’t play — and when finally it 
lurched into action the whole production looked as if it 
had been recorded through half open Venetian blinds. The 
videotape machine had malfunctioned. Sargeson lost his 
temper, accusing the television staff of setting out to make 
a fool of him, and the whole episode had to be discreetly 
buried. 

Two years later Roy Melford produced what is regarded 
as the first drama written for New Zealand television—All 
Earth to Love, written by freelance writer Al Flett. The play 
was set in a New Zealand railways refreshment room — 
which sets it firmly in period — and concerned a brief 
encounter between two discontented people travelling on 
the North Island main trunk line at night. Publicity for the 
play concentrated on the realistic reconstruction of the 
railways tearoom in the studio at WNTV-1, right down to 
the railways crockery and food! Such was the attention to 
detail that screening was delayed until May because the 
film’s opening showed diesel engines hauling the express 
and the Railways Department did not formally use diesels 
for this purpose until after April that year. However, the 
facilities at WNTV-1 were so limited that the script had to 


be been rewritten three times to fit within them, and 
although the final verdict was that everyone involved 
learnt a lot two years passed before television drama was 
next ventured. 

In 1965 there was a bold attempt to further the home¬ 
grown television drama output with a production of Bruce 
Mason’s play “The Evening Paper” — a domestic quartet 
with the central theme of a possessive, dominating wife 
and mother. Mason was then New Zealand’s best known 
playwright. His work had been widely produced on radio 
as well as on stage, and the BBC had televised “The 
Pohutukawa Tree” some years before. In 1961 New Zea¬ 
land television presented a film version of his widely 
toured solo performance “The End of the Golden 
Weather”, telecast in three parts. 

The Evening Paper began life as a radio play and was 
later widely produced by amateur theatre groups 
throughout New Zealand, and then rewritten as a three act 
drama for television. Owen Leeming was the producer, 
and the cast of four consisted of Peter Vere-Jones, 
Josephine Knight, Jack Mense and Eileen Teward. 

Designer Cedric Leeming had the problem of packing 
the sets — which included a suburban home and a flat — 
into the pokey Waring Taylor Street studio, while ensuring 
all the props were suitable. This was partly circumvented 
by making a tiny scale model and duplicating the camera 
movements. 



The Evening Paper — the NZBC's first television production of a three-act play. 
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The closing scene of The Evening Paper, written by Bruce Mason 
and produced by Owen Leeming in the Wellington studios. From left 
to right: Jack Mense (Ernest), Eileen Teward (Elfrida), Peter 
Vere-Jones (Philip) and Josephine Knight (Winsome), 1965. 


Nearly forty people were involved in the production 
over a period of five weeks before the final three days of 
setting and lighting rehearsals, then recording over the 
weekend while the studio was free. 

Rehearsals ended at 10 o’clock on Saturday night, and 
half an hour later the cast and crew assembled for a “take” 
as David Farquar’s specially orchestrated theme music 
faded with the pre-recorded titles. Everything went wrong 
according to producer Owen Leeming... and it was nearly 
1 o’clock in the morning before the first scene was 
recorded. The following day went better, but it was 3 
o’clock on Monday morning before all three scenes were 
on videotape. 

The critics labelled the production self-conscious, and 
ordinary New Zealanders had a field day writing to the 
papers about Mason’s view of middle New Zealand family 
life. Once again the cast and crew spoke of the valuable 
experience and the need for more of it... while producer 
Owen Leeming left New Zealand to take a United Nations 
post in Africa. 

Brian Bell picked up the gauntlet, and as production 
supervisor at WNTV-1 organised a series of actor/producer 
seminars in 1966. Twenty actors and five producers took 
part in these seminars, but there was little immediate 
result on screen. Douglas Drury produced a short tele¬ 
vision play commissioned from Maurice Shadbolt called 
Down by the Cool Sea about a young girl in autumn. That 
year Alex Toogood also produced a play — called 
Anniversary Day by Jean Hill. 


Director Brian Bell urges workshop drama actors to remember 
camera placing. 
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The studio set at WNTV-1 is a reconstruction of the bach used in the 
filming of Down By The Cool Sea. Glenis Levestam (left) as Margaret, 
Sandy Chadwick (right) as Ngaire. 

David Hindin as the king and Don Farr as the jester starred in 
CHTV-3’s Canterbury Tales, 1966. 

Petruchio (Mervyn Glue) carries off a protesting Kate (Jenifer Barrer) 
in CHTV-3's adaptation of The Taming of The Shrew, produced by 
Phil Whilbraham. 







And then in 1967 the NZBC announced its plans for a 
series of actors’ workshops to be held in Auckland, Wel¬ 
lington and Christchurch. More than 400 actors applied to 
take part and 170 were chosen. The workshops themselves 
were run by three producers: Brian Bell, Douglas Drury 
and Chris Thomson. 

The results were both immediate and impressive. A 
series of five New Zealand television dramas were 
specially commissioned, as well as a documentary on the 
whole business. 

Momma’s Good Girl, written by Ian Cross and pro¬ 
duced by Brian Bell, had a cast of forty and a story that 
centred around the disruption caused to four Wellington 
households when a touring American pop star cancelled 
his engagement after announcing an alleged affair with a 
New Zealand housewife. 

Double Exposure was written by Warren Dibble and 
produced in Auckland by Chris Thomson. It was described 
by the author as “a straightforward light-weight piece” 
about a clash of personalities between two commercial 
travellers in a resort hotel. 

The Tired Man was about non-conformity in New Zea¬ 
land suburbia, and was written by Peter Bland who also 
took one of the major roles in the Ian Cross play. It was 
produced by Douglas Drury. 

Slipknot came from the prolific pen of Dame Ngaio 
Marsh, and was a murder mystery set in the Auckland art 
world, produced by Brian Bell. 

Game for Five Players was written by CHTV-3 


researcher Rosaline Goldring. Produced by Chris Thom¬ 
son, it was billed as “a quirky piece” about five young 
people who are involved in a violent incident during a 
Sunday stroll. So “disturbing” was the subject considered, 
that the NZBC hierarchy felt it prudent to re-schedule the 
play to later in the year, at a later time on a Sunday night. 
Years later, the logic is hard to fathom. It was not for 
reasons of sex or violence, although an undercurrent of 
violence is present. Certainly the re-scheduling drew 
added attention to the play, and it enjoyed considerable 
critical acclaim for its visual story-telling. The NZBC 
regarded it as ‘avante-garde’ which meant, almost automat¬ 
ically, that the newspaper critics liked it. 

Overall reaction to the workshop series from both 
critics and viewers was mixed — partly because there was 
no agreed basis for criticism. Executive producer Brian 
Bell had made it clear from the outset that he was looking 
for indigenous writing, with local settings and local 
characters rather than local extensions of international 
styles. It was a lot to ask of the country’s first sustained 
effort at television drama, with no established pool of 
writers or actors comfortable with the television medium. 
It was also a lot to ask of the audience, spoon fed on the 
best available overseas programmes, and with no real 
experience of watching local television drama. 

Fifteen years later much the same debate was to rage 
over another series of one-off plays — the Loose Enz 
series produced by Tony Isaac. 

Bell ended his workshop series reasonably satisfied 



Andrea (Deryn Cooper) persuades Jimmy (John Reid) to return to the group towards the climax of the play Game for Five 
Players. The cameraman is Murray Reece. 
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with the achievements, if not with the acceptance. He had 
argued all along that it would take several years of similar 
sustained effort to establish consistent New Zealand tele¬ 
vision drama, and he had plans for another eight one-off 
plays and one six-part series to go into production in 1968. 

In the end only the series was commissioned, although 
a couple of the one-off plays were completed. By the 
middle of 1968 Brian Bell had joined other former NZBC 
staff across the Tasman, where he accepted an ABC con¬ 
tract to produce drama and light entertainment in Sydney. 
Other former colleagues in Australia included Alan Mor¬ 
ris, Allan Martin, Gordon Bick and Mike Minehan. “I had 
some hopes which didn’t seem in tune with the way the 
NZBC was working,” was his diplomatic parting quote. 

So drama went into decline again in 1968. One play by 
Alex Guyan called A Joker in the Pack was produced by 
Douglas Drury in the wake of the 1967 workshop series, 
but the NZBC was unsure of it and it didn’t get a screening 
until a Sunday night in January 1969. The play was reason¬ 
ably well received, and some compliments were passed 
on performances by Tina Grenville and Michael Noonan 
— but it was well out of context by the time it received a 
lonely place in the schedule. 

An imported script by Hugh Leonard called Do You Play 
Requests? was another Drury production during 1968, 


which was not screened until 1969. 

The final one-off play of the decade was Julian Dickon’s 
Green Gin Sunset, produced by Chris Thomson and 
screened in November 1969. It was based on a simple 
story-line of a newly wed merchant seaman facing the 
classic choice of settling down or heading back to sea. 
Grant Tilly, Cecily Poison and Fred Betts headed the cast, 
and the production won a Feltex award — one of two 
Chris Thomson was to collect that year. 

Thomson’s other Feltex award was won for the dramatic 
series The Alpha Plan. This was a major exercise, involving 
six months’ work on filming and production, with a cast of 
some 120 actors and actresses. The series was written by 
Roy Hope, and concerned a British security agent inves¬ 
tigating deaths and disappearances among a worldwide 
intellectual elite known as the Alpha Society. The society’s 
international seminar was set in Auckland, and the action 
provided plenty of mayhem and suspense. Scheduled in 
September, the thriller attracted good audience response, 
general critical approval and a Feltex award. 

Drama seemed poised for real development in the 
seventies. 

One of the film sequences of Down By The Cool Sea being shot at 
Palliser Bay. Barry Hill (Tony) and Glenis Levestam (Margaret) have 
a tete-4-tdte by the roadside. 



- 
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Mike Jennings (Bruce Montague) struggles to disarm Edward Harris 
(Peter Vere-Jones) in episode three of The Alpha Plan—theNZBC's 
first television serial, screened in 1969. 


Robin Peet-Walker (left) and Grant Tilly in Green Gin Sunset. 
Produced by Chris Thomson it won the 1970 Feltex Art Award. 









Chapter 7 


1970-74 TELEVISION GOES 
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T he NZBC went into the seventies with some fairly clear goals for the 
development of its television services. By the eighties most of them had 

_been achieved but at the cost of considerable upheaval, with a legacy of 

internal turmoil that is still being resolved. Looking back, the period between 1965 
and 1970 was probably the most stable phase that the industry has enjoyed, although 
it did not necessarily feel like it at the time. 

In 1968 the Government had finally given the go-ahead to NZBC plans for a major 
television complex to be developed on the Avalon site in Lower Hutt, and the con¬ 
tractors began construction work in 1969. In the event, the official opening of Avalon 
was to be one of the last acts of the NZBC in 1975 — but in 1970 work could be seen 
in progress on the country’s first purpose-built television production centre, how¬ 
ever slow that progress seemed to be. 

By 1970 transmission engineers had established facilities to link the whole country 
into one television network. Although the links themselves required further 
development to improve both reception and reliability, a new pattern was estab- 

Billy T. James was able to develop his profuse, natural talent when Thyme for Cooking put Des Britten's name in the limelight during 
he was given his own series — The Billy T. James Show. the early seventies. 
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lished which immediately benefited the news and current 
affairs sections. The delays inherent in shipping news and 
current affairs items around the country disappeared, and 
a new expectation of immediacy was embedded into the 
consciousness of television viewers. 

Even as technology was pulling television transmission 
inexorably into a national network system, the NZBC 
responded to a major management report by decen¬ 
tralising its administration into three directorates — 
Northern and Central in the North Island and Southern in 
the South Island. 

And in 1970 the director-general, Gilbert Stringer, 
retired to be succeeded by Lionel Sceats, previously 
director of radio. 

Although the succession should have been smooth 
enough, on the political front storm clouds were gather¬ 
ing. During its 1966-69 administration, the National Gov¬ 
ernment had established the New Zealand Broadcasting 
Authority to undertake some of the regulatory functions 
previously vested in the NZBC and principally to oversee 
the issuing of broadcasting warrants. Pressure for the 
change had come from those pressing for the introduction 
of private commercial radio stations, spurred on by Radio 
Hauraki’s pirate radio station broadcasting from the Tiri in 
Auckland’s Hauraki Gulf. Support had also come from 
those still interested in establishing private commercial 
television in New Zealand. 


In 1972 the Broadcasting Authority considered applications for 
warrants to operate a second channel. One of the applicants was the 
Independent Television Corporation, headed by Gordon Dryden. 


By 1970 the Broadcasting Authority had licensed two 
private radio stations for Auckland — Radio Hauraki and 
Radio I — with more to come. It had also inquired into the 
development of FM radio services, and determined that 
there was no justification for that development at present. 
Then it moved on to the job of formally inquiring into the 
introduction of colour television and future developments 
of the television service including the provision of a 
second channel. 



Lionel Sceats, Director-General of the NZBC from 1970 to 1975. 
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The NZBC had already begun experimendng with 
colour transmission, and much of its more recent trans¬ 
mission equipment had been designed and installed with 
colour conversion in view. In fact, internationally it was 
becoming increasingly difficult to obtain black and white 
television equipment, so the policy decision was essen¬ 
tially one of timing. 

The NZBC also had its own ideas about the second chan¬ 
nel, planning to introduce it as a non-commercial com¬ 
plementary network. It had considerable international 
support for its view among public broadcasters, and 
brought Huw Wheldon from the BBC to present sup¬ 
porting evidence at the authority’s hearings. 

Then in February 1972 — election year again — the 
Government announced that the Broadcasting Authority 
would call for applications for a warrant to run a second 
national television channel in colour. The NZBC was 
determined to apply, sticking to its original concept of an 
alternative, complementary, non-commercial channel. 
Establishment costs were to be funded from NZBC 
reserves, with operating costs met from licence fees. 

In applying, the corporation faced direct competition 
from the Independent Television Corporation, headed by 
journalist, broadcaster and public relations executive 
Gordon Dryden — who proposed a private commercial 
channel, privately funded and operated. 

The formal hearings were set down for October, but just 
before then the NZBC faced a public inquiry over alleged 
political interference in its dismissal of the Listener editor, 



Ray Columbus making one of his many television appearances in the 
early 1970s. In one year he graced the screen 140 times. 
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The 1972 General Elections — Neville Lodge, Evening Post. 
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The Auckland Anglican Maori Club featured in the series Pupuri-Ra, 
produced by John Barningham, 1972. 

"If there’s anything I can do to help.” Ian Mune as Rod Booth in 
episode four of Pukemanu. 



Mr Alexander McLeod. That inquiry dragged on for twenty- 
nine days and although the report by retired magistrate Mr 
E. A. Lee exonerated the NZBC, the whole business 
generated a host of headlines. 

An “unforeseen” consequence of the inquiry was that it 
delayed the warrant hearing — to the everlasting frustra¬ 
tion of Gordon Dryden. Before the Broadcasting Authority 
could report its recommendation, the Labour Party won 
the election and the new Prime Minister, Norman Kirk, 
announced the second channel would be granted to the 
NZBC. Counsel for the Independent Corporation pressed 
the authority to announce its decision, which it did, reveal¬ 
ing that it had recommended that the new channel go to 
private enterprise. 

After considerable negotiation, the Labour Government 
accepted responsibility to compensate Dryden for the loss 
of the warrant to the tune of $50,000. 

The NZBC also decided not to appeal, and there the 
matter rested until the Government announced its inten¬ 
tion to disband the NZBC in favour of three separate cor¬ 
porations — one each responsible for one television net¬ 
work and one for radio. For the next two years the NZBC 
faced the difficult task of. managing a broadcasting system 
that was about to be legislated out of existence. A corn- 
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mittee was set up — chaired by former BBC television 
executive, Professor Kenneth Adam — to prepare a white 
paper and draft legislation to implement the proposed 
changes. 

While the Adam Committee was inquiring, other 
changes were moving ahead. Producers were being 
pushed to increase the proportion of local content. In 
drama, a handful of local plays made it to the screen in 
1970, and behind the scenes Julian Dickon and Hamish 
Keith were commissioned to write the first series of 
Pukemanu. Preparation was also underway on the Section 
Seven stories concerning the probation service. When 
both series went to air in 1971 more than 300 local actors 
had been involved and the possibility of consistent local 
drama output took another step forward. 

The other major growth was in the area of service pro¬ 
grammes, ranging from health and fitness, to home 
decorating, cooking, and motoring. Manufacturers even 
succeeded in getting their own version of Country 
Calendar to air when Graphline went on screen in 1972, 
although it never reached the popularity of its country 
cousin. 

Children’s programmes also received more attention, 
with the introduction of Sesame Street from America’s 



Tony Isaac directs a cameraman during the shooting of Pukemanu. 
one of the most outstanding dramas to be produced by the NZBC 
during the early 1970s. 


Do Re Max in production. From left to right: Max Cryer, Terry Gray, 
Crunchy the Clown and producer Brian Easte. 


Children’s Television Workshop, and a locally compiled 
Playschool from the BBC. 

In 1972 the Broadcasting Authority hearings prompted 
the Arts Council, Actors Equity and film and television pro¬ 
ducer groups to join forces in pressing for a quota of local 
programming. While the “quota committee” did not 
achieve the absolute regulations it was pressing for, it was 
instrumental in pushing the NZBC towards increasing the 
local content to 30 per cent in 1973 and 34 per cent in 
1974. 

To achieve this level of output from its limited facilities, 
the corporation also commissioned an increasing number 
of documentary and drama productions from indepen¬ 
dent production houses. 

Technology and the engineers re-asserted themselves at 
the end of 1973, with the introduction of colour transmis¬ 
sion and completed networking. Afternoon transmission 
had been nationwide for a year before this, but pulling the 
entire system into one national network was a major 
change which was expected to save some 27 per cent of 
total administrative expenses. 

In January 1974, just a month or so after Parliament had 
passed the legislation that would put it out of existence, 
the NZBC concentrated all its attention on covering the 




Benevolent, egalitarian and honest were the words Alan Whicker 
used to describe New Zealanders in his programme South Sea 
Bubble. 
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1970-74 Television Goes Network and Colour 



“The Friendly Games" — the Christchurch Commonwealth 
Games, 1975. 


The film crew shooting a sequence from Prophets — Tangata 
Whenua. 


Director Barry Barclay and writer Michael King on location 
during the making of Tangata Whenua. 



































Commonwealth Games at Christchurch. Months of plan¬ 
ning went into the coverage, along with all the resources 
the corporation could muster — and it came through with 
bouquets all round. For those 12,000 or so homes with 
colour television sets, the full resources of the national 
colour television network were displayed at their best. An 
average of some seven hours of daily television coverage 
was given over to the Games, with direct telecasts from 
four venues and filmed highlights from other events. 

Inspired by the phenomenal success of the Games' 
coverage the NZBC continued to work hard throughout 
that year at maintaining its output, although its end had 
already been publicly announced. 

The swan song continued with a further season of 
Inquiry, but Gallery was replaced by Nationwide on 
screen three nights a week. A series of twelve local dramas 
in the Spotlight series was produced in Auckland, while 
Endeavour Films produced the six-part children's series. 
The Games Affair, capitalising on the Commonwealth 
Games as a setting. Aardvark Films produced the award 
winning programme Derek, among other independent 
productions. A season of New Zealand documentaries 
included the NZBC’s three-part series on the Depression, 
The Longest Winter, as well as Pacific Films’ Tangata 
Whenua. 

Satellite coverage of the .All Black tour of the L'nitecl 
Kingdom attracted audiences of well over half a million 
viewers, and coverage of the Muhammad Ali heavyweight 
boxing match with George Foreman tripled normal after¬ 
noon ratings. 

Political events now dominated the screens with the 
succession of Robert Muldoon as leader of the opposition 
National Party, replacing John Marshall. Then came the 
tragic death of the Labour Prime Minister, Norman Kirk, in 
August. This required State funeral coverage, and the 
Auckland colour OB van was sent to Waimate in the South 
Island despite appalling weather conditions. Current 
affairs coverage focussed on the changes within the 
Labour Government which resulted in Bill Rowling 
becoming Prime Minister and Bob Tizard succeeding 
Hugh Watt as deputy. 

On a lighter note, ISOa saw a second series of the local 
comedy series Buck House — a brave experiment for the 
NZBC in its final days. This also saw the beginning of the 
John Clarke/Fred Dagg cult. 

In March 197S, just weeks before its final dissolution, 
the NZBC officially opened the Avalon Television Centre. 
In its final annual report, the corporation pointed to the 
growth in television audiences from 25,000 households in 
1962 to 800,000 thirteen years later. 



The NZBC's re-structunng — Bob Kerr, February 1975, New Zealand 
Listener. 
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I " t’s a truism to many New Zealanders that television is sport — sport is tele¬ 
vision. Major telecasts can attract regularly one-third to a half of the entire 

_ population. But it wasn’t always like that — the touch of a micro-switch to 

bring into the home live coverage of events throughout New Zealand or via satellite 
from around the world. It began as a string-and-scissors style of television attended 
by vast inexperience, very limited resources, lots of abject apologies, and many 
laughs. 

The sixties were times of experimentation and gaucherie. Sport was seen as an 
important part of television soon after its introduction. It fell to well-intentioned and 
enthusiastic radio broadcasters to bring sport to the public through this new 
medium. There wasn’t one whit of television experience in the NZBC sports team. 
Lance Cross headed the group with his district sports officers in the four main centres 
— Steve Fleming in Auckland, Charles Martin in Wellington, Cosmo Davies in Christ¬ 
church and Peter Sellers in Dunedin. They allocated their sports officers to various 
television assignments and duties, and did a bit themselves, and so it all began. 


Richard Hadlee and Australia’s wicketkeeper Rodney Marsh - 
television sports super-stars of the 1970s and 1980s. 


More a feint than a bruising encounter — D. Godward and 
R. McCarthy demonstrate their boxing skills during the NZBS 
television trials of 1951. 



Sport 


The style of the early shows made them into something 
of a comedy act. Wellington viewers saw Roy Wesney 
(most recently playing the character role Old Ted in 
Country GP) introduce a film clip analysing Richie 
Benaud’s bowling action, only to be greeted with a 
pleasant holiday scene of a speedboat on a trailer being 
backed into Lake Taupo. Wesney recovered well, smiled 
sweetly, chatted innocuously and hoped that everybody 
could find the same place on the script — and the right 
film clip. Back on again came the boat trailer, by now with 
its back wheels in the lake... back came Wesney who, after 
further frantic filling, promised the item on Benaud’s 
bowling same time next week. There was no colour televi¬ 
sion yet — there were no red faces. 

Meantime in AKTV’s Sportsroom television’s first sports 
compere Alan Richards had Gordon Dryden coping with a 
horse in the studio, to demonstrate something or another; 
while in CHTV’s Grandstand Cosmo Davies was drooling 
over a racing car which had been man-handled into the 
Christchurch studio. The early regular frontmen soldiered 
on with judo demonstrations, or table tennis in the studio, 
and a bit of film shot somewhere over the weekend which 
was bicycled around the cities to provide the element of 
“outside topicality” to these weekly twenty-minute shows. 
These inserts began as single-camera coverage on mute 
film with separate sound-tape invariably played well out of 
sync, with the picture. From time to time there would be 
a special “sweetener” in the form of overseas items of 
interest to New Zealanders, and only a week or two old. 



These could be anything from Rod Laver playing tennis as 
a right-hander (because the film was back to front) to 
edited coverage of the New Zealand Cricket team in Eng¬ 
land, with a necessarily manufactured commentary put in 
from Wellington. 

Coverage of actual events is obviously the stuff of sports 
television and it started in a very hesitant way using 
National Film Unit cameramen and NZBC sports officers as 
commentators. Rugby tours in the early sixties were 
handled this way with Ken White and Kel Fowler of NFU 
filming play on one camera (and changing film magazines 
hopefully in quiet times so as not to miss any scoring 
action) and Bob Irvine, Charles Martin or David Williams 
providing the sound descriptions of play. 

The arrival of outside broadcast vans was .to provide bet¬ 
ter, more varied cover with more cameras, more mobility, 
and the potential for “live” telecasts. The innovation began 
dramatically. The first of the OB units, destined for Auck¬ 
land, was burnt to a crisp when the wharf shed in which it 
was stored was destroyed by fire. Soon, however, there 
were mobile three-camera vans in the main centres and 
negotiations had begun in earnest with sports bodies for 
the rights to cover their events. 

The “lesser” sports wisely fell over themselves in the 
rush to get on television. They appreciated the promo¬ 
tional value television offered to their sport and the likely 
additional spin-off from screening overseas games, espe¬ 
cially soccer and golf. Soccer and hockey were on screen 
as early as 1963 with live telecasts first in Auckland, then in 

“One of the difficulties about being a broadcasting sports officer is 
that the work leaves little time for participation in sport," so said David 
Williams who conducted AKTV-2's sports sessions in the early sixties. 


In 1962 WNTV-1 sports announcer Roy Wesney was responsible for 
running Sportsview, which included film clips, interviews and 
demonstrations. 
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New Zealanders sat glued to their seats in the early hours of the 
morning as Brian McKechnie kicked this vital penalty to beat Wales 
at Cardiff Arms Park in 1978. 


Wellington and Christchurch, and later Dunedin. Tennis, 
basketball and golf were quick to follow. Rugby league 
baulked only for international games and their club 
matches became a regular part of local OBs. Cricket also 
came to the party. 

But of rugby and racing there was none! Both were con¬ 
vinced that their gates would be affected dramatically and 
rugby added to this an insistence that only deferred 
coverage should be permitted so that players themselves 
could get home and watch. They opted for “after 7.00 p.m.” 
at first, but later brought this forward to “after 5.00 p.m.”. 
Broadcasting officials argued they were in the business of 
bringing live sport to those at home watching television, 
that overseas experience proved gates would not be 
adversely affected and there would be compensatory pay¬ 
ment anyway, that it would be unreasonable to tie up an 
OB van all day to record rugby for deferred screening 
when it could be covering other (and, unsaid, more “co¬ 
operative”) sports live, and that both the NZBC-TV and 
rugby had a duty to the public to present the sport on tele¬ 
vision. The corporation also politely mentioned that 
public broadcasting covered all New Zealand Rugby 
Union tours overseas and other international rugby on 
both radio and television at considerable expense, which 
further enhanced the image of the game in this country. 

There were no threats of any sort from either side 
during the protracted discussions, and it was the press 
which assumed the role of encouraging public debate on 
the issue. It was robust, joined eventually by politicians, 
the FOL, mayors and civic dignitaries especially when the 
Rugby Union would not agree to telecast the fourth test 
against the Lions at Eden Park in 1971. 


Grant Batty, star All Black winger of the 1970s. 





Sport 


The union was adamant — no live television of rugby. A 
wee concession was gained for midweek secondary 
schools’ games — indeed the first live telecast was a 
Christ’s College-Christchurch Boys’ High game with well- 
known racing personality, the late David Clarkson, pro¬ 
viding the commentary. Changes came slowly but surely. 
NZBC-TV fell in with deferred coverage of internationals 
and some provincial games, mainly Ranfurly Shield 
fixtures, and for their part the NZRFU came around to 
agreeing to live telecasts of tests —provided this was not 
pre-announced — and later some inter-provincial games. 

This “no pre-announcement” part of agreements 
became something of a jest. There were significant gaps in 
programme listings in the Listener and newspapers which 
required the minimum of imagination to fill. Scaffolding 
was seen being erected at various grounds and while tele¬ 
vision people “didn’t know”, newspapers made obvious 
so-called educated guesses. So did advertisers. Manufac¬ 
turers of television receivers weren’t slow to tout “live 
rugby on screen this Saturday” — regardless of any agree¬ 
ment between the union and the corporation. 

Big interests, like rugby and racing, were understand¬ 
ably edgy about the possible influences of television. 
Today it is an integral and important part of the promotion 
and livelihood of both sports. But it’s interesting to recall 
that New Zealanders saw live rugby on their screens via 
satellite from Cardiff Arms Park before seeing a live tele¬ 
cast of a test in this country. 

The splendid ineptitude of early film and OB coverage 
was only matched by the gaffes of radio-trained commen¬ 
tators struggling to cope with the added “intrusion” of pic¬ 
tures. It was a whole new technique which had to be learnt 
the hard way, and television tended to point up broadcast¬ 
ers’ weaknesses for the first time, as well as any strengths! 
They were virtually thrown out of the boat and told to 
swim to shore. Most made it moderately well — a few 
vanished without trace. 

Recently, London’s venerable Sunday paper the 
Observer published one of its tastefully written reviews 
about BBC television commentators: 


Problem of the year (as for many years past) remains 
Ron Pickering’s long-jump commentary. For an 
embarrassing period Ron’s favourite yodel, as a 
jumper picked himself up after a monster leap, used 
to be “And he’s pulled out the big one!” Repeated 
mockery made Pickering drop this, though not 
before essaying a variant — “He’s whacked in the big 
one!” which was scarcely less lacking in double¬ 
entendre. His 1983 solution, howled out as Carl 
Lewis splay-legged his way into the sand during the 
World Championships was “Oh, it’s enormous, it’s 
enormous !” More work still needed there Ron. 



The spirit of the Christchurch Commonwealth Games. Precious 
McKenzie, the diminutive English weightlifter who moved to New 
Zealand after the games, is carried shoulder-high during the closing 
ceremony. 


Press critics here haven’t quite hooked New Zealand 
commentators as nicely but not for lack of ample oppor¬ 
tunity over the years. Depending upon one’s mind, 
double-entendre dripped from these early commentaries, 
particularly since it was ex-radio men who wrestled with 
the new medium. What they had weightlifters, surf lifesav- 
ers, rowers, lock forwards, cyclists, and swimmers doing 
to themselves and others had to be heard to be believed! 
There are tapes of these gaffes in existence which are not 
even publishable. 

It didn’t make the job any easier that often cameras were 
wrongly or badly placed, perspectives mixed, and com¬ 
mentator and audience alike disorientated with shots 
being called from one side of the track or course to the 
other during the same event. And the “unhappy shot” — 
some poor unwary soul accidently caught by the camera 
indulging in an unspeakable pursuit would send 
paroxysms of mirth throughout the crew and the com¬ 
mentator’s earphones. “Bird spotting” cameramen are still 
part and parcel of sports telecasts, but rarely now during 
an actual transmission. It is serious, professional work 
these days with broadcasters engaged for their knowledge 
and expertise as television commentators — a new, 
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different and separate breed. But it began as radio with 
pictures. 

The capability to link the nation by microwave — the 
networking facility — was a major development for tele¬ 
vision, and for sports television in particular. It gave a 
capacity for a better more comprehensive service in that a 
variety of top events throughout the country could be 
covered. The “sports roundup” concept saw a mix, for 
instance, of national track and field and rowing champion¬ 
ships, and a cricket test — the three events featuring in the 
same afternoon’s programme. Sports television had 
grown quickly to adolescence and with this change signifi¬ 
cant policy and staffing moves were also afoot. 

Television, from being an appendage of an organisation 
geared to radio, had to develop separately in the sports 
area too. At this time in the sixties and early seventies the 
sports and news sections were fully integrated with 
common heads and staff for both radio and television. 
They determined what would and would not go into a pro¬ 
gramme, and were not familiar with the internationally 
understood role of a television producer as the conceiver 
and arbiter of a programme and its content. This behind- 
the-scenes battle was an interesting and educative exercise 
for all concerned. 

In hindsight what emerged from the ruck was inevita¬ 
ble. The same rearguard action was being fought by others 
in news and rural broadcasts at the same time. From out¬ 
right control, to a consultative relationship, through to the 
ceding of control to the producer in terms of programme 
shape and style proved a progression laced with much 
spicy debate. Sport was heading for the same logical struc¬ 
ture and division practised in most overseas organisations, 
and the networking provisions accelerated the process. A 
former current affairs producer, Des Monaghan, now con¬ 
troller of programming for TVNZ, led producers in this 
debate. Eventually, he was appointed sports producer and 
took over network programmes with frontmen David 
Williams, Bill McCarthy and Keith McEwen. 

Despite the restrictions of single-channel television a 
balance was struck consciously in sports coverage which 
was generally well received by enthusiasts and non¬ 
sporting viewers alike. It was a delicate but controllable 
balance with the advent of the network. At this same time 
the possibilities of satellite transmissions were being 
explored with occasional forays into this new, expensive 
sphere for events of obvious public interest — the All 
Blacks in the UK, and the Melbourne Cup. These were 
gradually extended to include international boxing, 
tennis, cricket and World Cup soccer. It was a natural, 
smooth but fast progression conditioned by public en¬ 
thusiasm and expectation. 

Domestically too, sports television moved into a wider 
range of events and a less stodgy approach to content — 
there were golf clinics, competitions arranged specifically 
for television, racing previews and analyses of prospects, 
and live telecasts occasionally during the evening of trot¬ 
ting or international badminton. 



Harold Anderson returned from the UK in 1973 when NZBC’s Ash 
Lewis asked him to take charge of the coverage of the 1974 
Commonwealth Games, which he and his team did with great 
mastery, earning a proud place in broadcasting history. 


Alas, there was no such natural, smooth nor fast progres¬ 
sion in the coverage of Olympic and Commonwealth 
games until the mid-seventies. The NZBC took a lot of stick 
publicly for its continual reliance on others to provide 
television coverage of these festivals. It got particularly bad 
with unfulfilled promises of a “New Zealand presence” in 
the coverage of the 1968 Mexico Olympics. Really, there 
were no New Zealand perspectives even as late as Munich 
in 1972. Most coverage was a patch-up job with Australian 
commentaries and associated cant, and the odd dubbed 
New Zealand voice (usually a radio broadcaster) for an 
event of special interest, or maybe a filmed or studio inter¬ 
view by NZBC staff to try and give at least a measure of 
balance. New Zealanders continued to rely mainly upon 
radio for live cover and local flavour until 1974. Then came 
the Commonwealth Games in Christchurch staged shortly 
after television had gone to colour. This was the turning 
point for sports television. It achieved adulthood in 1974. 

The decision by the corporation to cover the games 
properly and comprehensively had to be taken by virtue of 
the simple fact Christchurch City had secured them, and 
many overseas broadcasting organisations expected 
facilities and service the like of which had not been pro¬ 
vided here before. It was quite a challenge. 
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Sport 


Ash Lewis, a television executive with experience with 
NZBC teams covering the Olympics at Rome, Tokyo and 
Munich, masterminded the broadcasting organisation for 
the games. Lance Cross was head of sport at the time, and 
also chairman of the Olympic & Commonwealth games 
Association. His deputy, Charles Martin, marshalled the 
commentary team for television and radio after a lot of 
testing, changing and consultation. A young producer just 
back from a stint with the BBC, and formerly from Dune¬ 
din, was put in charge of the biggest television production 
undertaking ever attempted here. Harold Anderson (now 
in charge of BBC’s Grandstand selected live and deferred 
coverage from colour vans at the track and field, swim¬ 
ming and boxing, and monochrome pictures from 
weightlifting, badminton and wrestling. In addition to the 
six OB points, there were on-site and studio interviews, 
and film cover of bowls, shooting and other events. Bill 
McCarthy was anchorman. 

It’s history that the Commonwealth Games at Christ¬ 
church were an outstanding success almost from the first 
day — and so too was the television coverage. People 
rushed to hire colour sets as the games-watching fever 
spread throughout the country. A whole new brigade of 
sports enthusiasts was recruited as viewers were intro¬ 
duced to the excitement of some little-appreciated sports 
like weightlifting. Above all, there was for the first time a 
New Zealand perspective and taste in the television 
coverage — predictions, discussions, direction and 
camera work, commentaries, interviews, all had a local 
flavour. Just about all technical resources that were trans¬ 
portable and a huge team of 330 staff were deployed in 
Christchurch and it was the biggest undertaking ever for 
NZBC, both radio and television. It whetted the appetite 
and dictated future expectations. It established a pattern of 
television coverage — since improved upon because of 
technology advances and new production capacities — 
which was seen as the basic acceptable level for the rest of 
the seventies and into the eighties. More than anything 
else the exercise introduced thoroughly professional 
attitudes and expertise into sports television. It was a 
whole new experience in every sense. 

It was also the final big fling for the New Zealand Broad¬ 
casting Corporation. Another of those interminable 
restructurings provided for the establishment of three 
separate independent corporations including Television 
One, and South Pacific Television. This brought further 
changes and different approaches to television sport. 

Television One inherited the NZBC national network, 
and under executive sports producer Harold Anderson 
built on the lessons and successes of Christchurch. The 
main commentary team was kept together and developed 
to handle normal week to week OBs and national champ¬ 
ionships in a more professional way. There was also an 
increasing “internationalism" introduced into normal pro¬ 
gramming giving viewers a whole new range of Sport on 
One specials, mainly with greatly increased satellite tele¬ 
casts. 


South Pacific Television, on the other hand, inherited 
very little other than staff, and first had to set up a com¬ 
peting network in technical terms. It was some time before 
it reached even a healthy 75 per cent of the population and 
this posed problems for executive sports producer 
Michael Scott, David Williams and the team. They opted 
more for the combination of sport and entertainment. But 
in addition to the highly successful international track 
series (by far SPTV’s most ambitious sports presentation), 
pro wrestling, racing coverage and previews, and the 
Superstars series, it combined unabashed promotional 
exercises with regular sports coverage which it felt should 
not be the sole domain of TV-1. This was a problem. Sports 
fans within that quarter of the population still unable to 
watch the second network complained they were being 
deprived of important sports coverage, including the 
internationally-seasoned track series itself. This continued 
to be a problem pending further technical extensions to 
the TV-2 network. Meantime, the flair and difference of 
their approach manifested itself in such spectaculars as a 
ninety minute interview with Muhammad Ali, (reputedly 
the longest television interview ever granted by the 
boxing superstar), and live international sport scheduled 
at prime-time. 

Television One continued with what it saw as an obliga¬ 
tion to provide mainstream sports cover because of its 100 
per cent population coverage. But it was also adopting a 
more entrepreneurial approach to give viewers greater 
variety, sports bodies better exposure, maintain a com- 



Phillip Leisham joined TV-1 Sports in 1975 becoming the regular 
racing commentator alongside “stablemate” Glyn Tucker. 
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The time-honoured tradition ot throwing the cox into the water after 
winning the race. 


The New Zealand soccer team thrilled viewers in 1982 with its 
exploits at the World Cup in Spain. This shot is from a qualifying game 
against China. 



The inimitable Glyn Tucker, frontman and commentator for the 
popular Sport On One, 1978. 






Sport 


petitive commercial edge, and to give TV-1 coffers a heal¬ 
thier rattle. Further impetus to attitudes in both corpora¬ 
tions came with Packer’s Circus across the Tasman. Logical 
developments and extensions in New Zealand accruing 
from this new direction haven’t yet been fully realised, 
although clearly TVNZ is now confidently heading down 
this road. Various entrepreneurial activities both here and 
in Australia served to give respectability in the minds of 
sports administrators to the notion that television is an 
important and rightful partner in sport — a medium to be 
courted and husbanded. 

TV-1 also mounted the largest single OB at the time 
when it had sixty-two staff and eleven cameras at Lake 
Karapiro to cover the World Rowing Championships in 
1976. This was the level of resource commitment and the 
style of sports presentations both corporations were get¬ 
ting into as the eighties approached. 


A further restructuring brought into being Television 
New Zealand, and probably this was a good thing — 
especially for sports viewers. Staff and plant were com¬ 
bined under sports head Keith McEwen to give the audi¬ 
ence a better deal — particularly the deprived group in 
single-channel areas — and to get the place into shape for 
the known challenges of the eighdes. Coverage of the 
Montreal Games (when Television One and SPTV closed 
ranks for a joint deal) was a considerable improvement on 
any previous Olympics. There was live satellite cover of 
the opening and closing ceremonies and important finals 
involving local competitors, plus a New Zealand presence 
in commentary and comment in daily packages. However, 
the coverage still fell short of what the public knew was 
possible from the Christchurch experience. 

The eighties started shakily. There was first the drama of 
the Moscow boycott and the attendant lack of television 
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Olympic cover, and then the trauma of the Springbok 
rugby tour. 

This was an unhappy time for television and broad¬ 
casting generally. The sports staff, like the nation at large, 
was divided on the issue. But the matches were telecast by 
TVNZ Sports just as the demonstrations and riots were 
covered by TVNZ News. This balance was rarely acknow¬ 
ledged, and it was a hopeless situation from the beginning 
— it was only possible to please about 50 per cent of the 
population at any one time. The sights, sounds, and atmos¬ 
phere of rugby grounds in 1981 were quite extraordinary, 
and rugby commentator Keith Quinn saw it as his jour¬ 
nalistic duty to describe those encounters of great theatre. 
He displayed, as usual, considerable professionalism in 
times of considerable unhappiness. 

It was soccer that set the new decade alight—the excite¬ 
ment of the All Whites’ build-up matches and qualification 
for Spain, including telecasts from the Peoples Republic of 
China among other countries, and competition in the 
World Cup itself. It showed what TVNZ Sports was all 
about and what its intentions were. It provided coverage 
not only for New Zealanders but — as a senior member of 
the Asia-Pacific Broadcasting Union — for much of the 
Asia-Pacific area as well. This new found status, earned 
through performance and professional standards, placed 
TVNZ Sports in the top league with American and Euro¬ 
pean organisations. An avalanche of new technology, 
which New Zealand television took advantage of, contri¬ 
buted to this status and provided even more refinements 
and improvements even to regular sports telecasts — 
highly sophisticated sound giving exceptional atmosphere 
to events, computer graphics, remote cameras, instant 
replays. 

At Los Angeles TVNZ fulfilled the promise first evident 
to New Zealanders one decade earlier at the Common¬ 
wealth Games. They went further and demonstrated the 
polish that is the reward of experience and greater expert¬ 
ise, and put together a product that was bought and viewed 
by one-third of the world’s population—China was one of 
over twenty nations which followed the Olympics through 
the services of TVNZ Sports. It is right up with the play in 
every sense. 


New Zealand v. West Germany, Palmerston North, 1982. 



Televised one-day cricket, complete with new rules and colourful 
clothing designed especially for television. Here Richard Hadlee has 
an Australian batsman in trouble. 
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Chapter 9 


1975-79 



N ineteen seventy-five must go down in die record as having inaugurated 
the most tumultuous and confusing period in New Zealand television 

_history, both for the viewers and for those working in the business. 

January saw approval of the hist licence fee increase for a decade — to $45.00 for 
a colour licence and $27.50 for black and white. But that was probably the smallest 
surprise to the viewing public that the year would bring. 

After all the years of talking, this was the year that New Zealanders first experi¬ 
enced what two-channel television could mean to them. 

Television One began on 1 April, with an opening night telecast from the Avalon 
Television Centre — which although officially opened a fortnight before was 
nowhere near ready for regular transmission. The two hour live opening broadcast 
was not an auspicious beginning, with fluffed lines, faulty microphones, a camera fail¬ 
ure, and an atmosphere of uncertainty among many of the performers themselves 
about the hypecl-up image they were called on to present. 

The phones went crazy with complaints as viewers reacted to Television One's 














1975-79: Twd Channels 



Bill McCarthy and Dougal Stevenson, newsreaders for Television 
One. 


deliberate effort to establish that it was not simply a con¬ 
tinuation of the NZBC television network under a different 
name. 

Alan Morris and Allan Martin had both returned from 
senior executive positions with ABC television in Australia 
to become the directors-general of Television One and 
Television Two. Alan Morris at Television One had 
recruited an ABC colleague, Bill Munro, as controller of 
programmes, and Munro brought his knowledge of the 
competitive Australian television scene with him. 

The result was that Television One went to air with a 
strongly competitive style and an emphasis on per¬ 
sonalities and presentation which took New Zealand 
viewers by surprise — particularly as there was no com¬ 
petitor on air at the time. 

The image softened in response to the outbreak of criti¬ 
cism from what Munro identified as “the clobbering 
machine”, but it certainly served to shake viewers loose 
from NZBC expectations. 

The approach eventually developed over the next few 
months was to present a coherent, packaged, competitive 
television network, fronted by identifiable personalities 
including newsreaders Dougal Stevenson and Bill 
McCarthy, and weather girl Tina Carline. 

For three months Television One had the stage to itself, 
during which it continued to wrestle with the incomplete 



Television One’s opening night — Peter Bromhead, 1 April 1975, 
Auckland Star. 
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Allan Martin had twenty-five years of radio and television work behind Alan Morris returned from Australia to head Television One. 
him before takin up his position as director-general of Television Two. 


facilities at Avalon and having to present the network pro¬ 
grammes daily from the old NZBC base in Wellington’s 
Waring Taylor Street studios until August. It wasn’t until 
mid year that Television Two managed to get on air at all, 
and that was at a cost of some $200,000 to air freight in 
some of the essential transmission equipment. 

If Television One had to face up to the problem of estab¬ 
lishing a separate identity from the NZBC, Television Two 
faced the greater problem of simply establishing its exist¬ 
ence. It came on air on 30 June 1975, transmitting only in 
Auckland and Christchurch, and in Christchurch transmis¬ 
sion hours were initially limited by a faulty transmitter 
aerial. Three months passed before Waikato and Bay of 
Plenty viewers joined the potential audience, but it was to 
be late November before Wellington received a signal. 

Director-General Allan Martin had Kevan Moore as his 
controller of programmes, and a public commitment to be 
more community-oriented than Television One. One 
week after going on air, that promise was partly realised 
when they introduced New Zealand to the concept of tele¬ 
thon and set the community on its ears by raising well over 
half a million dollars for the Saint John Ambulance 
Training Centre. 

In daily programming they faced bigger problems 
breaking viewers’ patterns and habits, and challenging 
Television One’s established lead. 


TV-1 in its infancy prided itself on its “personal image”. Great 
importance was placed on promoting “a family of on-screen 
announcers”. Tina Carline, the weather girl, won over the viewers 
with her charming smile and vast wardrobe of clothes. 
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In 1975 Television Two introduced itself to its viewers by holding the 
country's first telethon which raised over $ V 2 million in aid of St John 
Ambulance Association. 



Television's first Telethon being filmed outside the Shortland Street 
studios — July 1975. 


When Television Two started, Jennie Goodwin auditioned for the job 
of network newsreader on the early bulletin. She was given the job— 
breaking new ground for women in New Zealand television news. 


Jenny Goodwin became the country’s first regular 
woman newsreader on the Two at Seven programme, 
which began by including greater regional content than 
Television One. Tom Bradley and Sam Gardiner co-hosted 
News at Ten. The documentary programme Encounter 
was set up under Australian Ted Morrisby, after early 
hopes of attracting back NZBC stalwarts Austin Mitchell 
and Linda McDougal had faded. However, Tom Finlayson 
was attracted back from Australia, and he was to make a 
major contribution to TV-2 news, information pro¬ 
grammes and drama during the network’s independent 
existence. 

In local entertainment, TV-2 maximised its limited 
studio facilities in Auckland and Christchurch and pre¬ 
sented shows like Opportunity Knocks, The Goodtime 
Show, Norman and Ray Columbus Presents.... 

Meantime, Kevan Moore was facing criticism for pro¬ 
gramming his channel with cops, pops, and parlour games 
in an imitation of Sydney’s commercial channels —which 
Allan Martin defended as a question of survival and 
generating new revenue. 

At the same time, both channels had made a commit¬ 
ment to local drama, where they really rang the changes 
on the NZBC. 




By the time it presented its annual report in 1976, Tele¬ 
vision One was able to claim seventy-five hours of local 
drama had been produced in its first twelve months — 
more than the total drama output of the NZBC’s thirteen 
years. Close to Home was the baseline for this increase, 
but Moynihan, The God Boy, Epidemic and Winners and 
Losers were all significant in providing 500 speaking roles 
for actors and employing thirty-six writers. 

Television Two also mounted a series called A Going 
Concern, along with seven plays in the Immigrant series 
and Thirty Minute Theatre plays — producing another 
100 parts for actors and work for twenty writers. It was a 
major new commitment by both networks, but nothing in 
their planning could have allowed for the economic 
downturn created by the mid-seventies’ oil shock — and 
the political events that brought the National Government 
back into power with a twenty-three seat majority at the 
end of 1975. 

Nineteen seventy-six was to see the first full year of opera¬ 
tion for Television Two, and the end of Television One and 
Television Two as separate corporations. 

The new National administration was determined to 


restore the office of Minister of Broadcasting which 
Labour had abolished. Its aim to centralise the broad¬ 
casting administration again was strengthened by wide¬ 
spread viewer dissatisfaction with the extent of direct 
commercial competition between both channels, the lack 
of complementary programming and common junctions, 
and the changed economic climate. 

The 1976 Broadcasting Act established both television 
networks as services of the one corporation, but did allow 
them to operate with the “maximum practicable indepen¬ 
dence” — which was to prove almost as difficult to define 
as “competitive but complementary”. For the viewer at 
home, there was little obvious change. The gradual exten¬ 
sion of Television Two’s transmission into the Manawatu, 
Dunedin and Southland during 1976 increased that net¬ 
work’s potential audience to 75 per cent of the population. 

But it was the proud achievement of winning 51 per cent 
of the Auckland viewing audience in August 1976 that both 
pleased the advertising agencies and assured Television 
Two’s financial survival. Because of the financial strait 
jacket placed on the BCNZ, advertising revenue offered 
the only realistic potential area for growth, and by the end 
of the decade accounted for two-thirds of the total income. 



Baddock (Ken Blackburn) shapes up for a fight in the mining 
township of Tucker’s Gully in the SPTV drama Hunter’s Gold, 
1976. 
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1975-79: Two Channels 



Philip Sherry, newsreader for SPTV's News at Ten, winner of the 
Feltex Television Award for best current affairs programme. 


Television Two was constantly changing its programme 
mix, and was regularly criticised for this as well as its 
general “down-market” style — but the financial burden of 
establishing a new national network against the bastion of 
Television One provided little option. 

In 1976 Television Two moved its early evening news to 
6.00 p.m., clearing the major part of the evening for enter¬ 
tainment programming. It also consolidated News at Ten, 
turning it into a Feltex award winning performance, with 
co-hosts Tom Bradley and Philip Sherry. It brought 
Gordon Dryden’s Friday Conference to the air as a public 
discussion forum, and it raised more than $1V 2 million for 
the Children’s Flealth Foundation with its second Tele¬ 
thon. 

From 1976 both networks fought a rearguard battle 
against political and economic pressures and viewer 
reactions, which led eventually to the decision taken in 
1979 to amalgamate the management of both channels. 


Ian Mune plays the title role in the TV-1 drama Moynihan, 1975. 
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Feeling ran high among the television staff themselves 
— especially within the news and current affairs sections 
who were singled out, naturally enough, by the politicians 
as the most obvious example of costly duplication. Staff 
action at Avalon resulted in Television One’s Director- 
General, Alan Morris, having to read the network news 
himself one evening. 

But the pressures were strong and the move inexorable. 
By the end of 1976 Television One’s Tonight and Televi¬ 
sion Two’s News at Ten had both been cancelled and both 
channels’ management had had to accept the edict that 
there was to be increased co-ordination of news and cur¬ 
rent affairs. Although they hung on to a concept of separate 
news staff, within a few years the rationalisation of the two 
services was complete. 

Off camera, the chairman of the Broadcasting Corpora¬ 
tion, Mr Ron Jarden, was instrumental in negotiating an 
agreement under which the Government capitalised loan 


advances of nearly $40 million which had been committed 
to the building of the Avalon Television complex, colour 
conversion and Television Two transmission installations. 
The cost of the agreement was an acceptance that future 
capital developments would be funded from revenue. 
Coupled with the politicians’ steadfast refusal to increase 
the television licence fee, this policy imposed firm finan¬ 
cial constraints on the industry. 

The sudden death of Ron Jarden in February 1977 resulted 
in the eventual appointment of former Listener editor Ian 
Cross as full time chairman and, in effect, chief executive 
of the Broadcasting Corporation. Under his chairmanship 
the emphasis was to be increasingly placed on com¬ 
plementary rather than competitive television, while still 
maximising commercial revenue in the face of static 
licence fees. 

The nudging from the top came gently for a start, with 



“Well Kiwis, I love your country but there are some funny things 
happening to it,” said Ian Johnstone after having made six 
documentaries about the country and its people — Johnstone’s 
Journeys. 


Doug Armstrong, SPTV's frontman for News at Ten. 


TV-1 continuity announcer Bob Parker, the John Denver look-alike. 
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his insistence that New Zealand produced programmes 
should fill a fixed percentage of prime time — 38 per cent 
on Television One and 25 per cent on South Pacific Tele¬ 
vision. The shift to complementary programming came 
with a new procedure, which stipulated that “programmes 
of substance” should not be programmed against each 
other. An existing rule that local productions should not 
be programmed against each other either was also more 
stringently enforced. 

By the end of the year stronger action was in hand and 
transmission time was cut back on both channels — by 
5V2 hours a week on Television One and sixteen hours a 
week on South Pacific, leaving South Pacific with an after¬ 
noon starting time of 3 o’clock. 

Even more bitter medicine came in December, when 
the corporation cut Television One’s budget and 
increased the funds available to South Pacific. It may have 
made sense to the administrators that South Pacific 
required greater resources and investment if it was to 
match Television One’s performance, but it was hard to 
explain at Avalon where Television One staff only saw 
their programme output being cut back while South 
Pacific’s was expanded. With its coverage reaching about 
85 per cent of the population in 1978, and a 20 per cent 
increase in production budget, South Pacific was looking 
forward to a year of expansion. 


noticeable to viewers, but one which was to give direct 
daily contact with news services of the northern hemi¬ 
sphere through the London-based Visnews service. 

The Committee for the Commissioning of Independent 
Productions was also established that year, providing 
financial support to independent film and television pro¬ 
ductions within New Zealand. 

It was election year, and predictably broadcasting, and 
particularly television, faced further roasting from poli¬ 
ticians criticising the coverage of election issues. 



In 1978 the rationalisation of the news services led to final 


In 1979 Ian Cross presented his plan to re-organise television into a 
unified two channel service. 



agreement on supporting the cost of a daily satellite news 
service direct to New Zealand. It was a change marginally 


Selwyn Toogood and Sue Scott introduce the final series of It’s In The 
Bag — March 1978. 
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Barbara Thompson (Kassie McLuskie) in Mrs Thompson and the 
Convict King, from SPTV's Castaway series, 1978. 


The ball sequence from The Governor, a co-production by TV-1 and 
the National Film Unit, 1977. 


The Mastermind International trophy made of New Zealand 
jade and silver, designed by Hepi Maxwell of Rotorua, 1982. 














In 1979 the “Cross Plan” was announced as an administra¬ 
tive reorganisation, but in reality it amounted to a great 
deal more than a re-shuffle, at least for those working in 
the industry. The new order of Television New Zealand 
was to be operated as a unified two-channel service, doing 
away with the competition of Television One and Tele¬ 
vision Two’s early days, and the “maximum practicable 
independence” of 1976. Chairman Ian Cross defined the 
failure of the Adam Report concept in a colourful analogy: 
“... it is simply not possible to produce a cross between 
the fighting cocks of commercial competition and the 
love-birds of complementary programming”. 

Television New Zealand was to be organised within two 
separate divisions — the network service and the produc¬ 
tion service. 

Director-general Alan Morris undertook control of the 
network service, and Des Monaghan — as controller of 
programming — became responsible for co-ordinating 
and scheduling the programmes of both channels. Sales 
and Advertising and the engineering services clearly 
belonged to the network group. 

The other division — the production service — was 
headed by Allan Martin, while Rod Cornelius became con¬ 
troller of production planning. It became their responsi¬ 
bility to plan and produce all the local programmes. Prob¬ 
ably the most controversial decision was transferring the 
national television news operations to Auckland, under 
former head of news for TV-2 Bruce Crossan — now desig¬ 
nated controller of news, current affairs and sport for 
TVNZ. 


For the viewer, there were obvious gains in the com¬ 
plementary scheduling of programmes on both channels 
— a reduction in the head-on ratings battle, and the return 
of some minority interest programmes to prime time 
rather than the late night and Sunday afternoon ghettos. 

For the system there were advantages in minimising 
duplication of effort and resources, and the hoped for 
reduction in some aspects of public and political criticism. 
There was real financial advantage in attempting a fifty-fifty 
audience split over both channels, thereby maximising 
commercial revenue from advertising. 

Some suggested there was a hidden agenda for re¬ 
organising the service. By integrating both networks so 
thoroughly, it became increasingly difficult for one 
channel to be handed over to private enterprise. If so, it 
was a shrewd and apposite move for the issue was to be 
hotly debated within the political arena during the next 
decade. 


In 1979Telethon raised $2,767,351 for the Year of The Child. 




Gather Your Dreams, the SPTV series about a New Zealand 
theatrical troupe that takes to the road during the 1930s 


Koha — E Ngaiwi, E Nga Mana, E Nga Reo, Tena Koutou, Tena 
Koutou, Tena Koutou Katoa—a series about Maori arts, people and 
places. 
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Chapter 10 

LIGHT ENTERTAINMENT 


Tina Cross in Nothing But Dreams, one of the programmes in a Public personalities and politicians are the targets for McPhail and 
five-show series set in different eras. Gadsby’s satirical barbs. 


ans could have been excused for placing their bets for smiles with South 
Pacific Television when the TV deck was split abruptly back in 1975. SPTV, 

_it seemed, had drawn a trump card in the light entertainment stakes — one 

Kevan Moore. While there was nothing really wild about this producer, he had 
churned out hours of pleasantly paced programmes like Happen Inn, Sing and Free 
Ride — all designed to cater to the broadest of tastes. He was linked with the 
household names in the business — Peter Sinclair, Ray Columbus, Suzanne, Rob 
Guest et al. 

With Mr Moore’s track record and his nose for the star-making business SPTV 
looked in fine shape. The laughs had to wait. The commanders of the new channel 
wanted a different flag ship and light entertainment was left to bob about in the bow 
wave of a financially stronger drama production ship. 

TV-1, meanwhile, played it fairly straight. Max Cryer whet the palates of his sub¬ 
urban armchair critics with his Downtown Auckland (lest we forget) sophisticate 
show Town Cryer. He had been voted Entertainer of the Year in 1974. 
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Battling for supremacy, On The Mat, 1983. 



Sarah Peirse plays Lizzie, the central figure in the fifty minute film 
drama A Woman of Good Character, directed by David Blythe, 1982. 





























Light Entertainment 1975-1985 


Selwyn Toogood kept popping prizes out of the “bag” with 
the help of the lovely Tineke Bouchier (“Boo-she-eh!” ... 

Stephenson never did have the same ring for Selwyn). 

Even the Slightly Terrific Show was judged by the media 
critics to be a safe mixture of the song and dance genre. 

One brush with the fringe element came in a special 
featuring Blerta, a rock group which toured New Zealand 
in an old bus. 

Suddenly, in 1977 a bevy of good homegrowntshows 
burst on to the scene like rebellious teenagers. A gang of 
friends (learned gentlemen actually) from Christchurch 
shocked the nation — and probably a few politicians, with 
a witty and raunchy show called A Week Of It. The show— 
originally destined to be seven half-hour programmes — 
first screened at 10.10p.m. on Monday, 4 July. It might 
have been American Independence Day, but the slot was 
no great freedom ticket to top ratings. Prime-time posi¬ 
tions had to be earned. The first words of the opening 
programme were: “Tonight we answer the question on 
everyone’s lips — what’s Bill Rowling like in bed?” (then 

followed a photo of former Labour Party leader Rowling in T . . . 

u j\ t-u , , , The rock band Blerta performing in 1976. Playing the drums is Bruno 

a bed). The second line was as naughty: And here s the Lawrence who has since become well known because of his many 
Prime Minister (Mr Muldoon) getting a lei”. appearances in New Zealand feature films. 

With repartee like that A Week Of It shot to prime time. 

Contracts with the writing team (mainly Christchurch 
lawyers) and actors were renewed and the show added to 

the vocabulary of the nation. Geez Wayne and the gang A wintry scene from Happen Inn. 














telephone 

792*880 


Phillip Schofield, the host of Shazam, a pop 
magazine show for young viewers. 
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A scene from Died in the Wool, one of the four Ngaio Marsh telemovies produced by John McRae, TV-2's head of drama, 1978. 






















David McPhail, Chris McVeigh and Jon Gadsby — the team who 
coined the phrase “Geez Wayne" on A Week Of It. 


David McPhail, Chris McVeigh and Peter Rowley appearing in the 
first successful local comedy show — A Week Of It. 


later developed into McPhail and Gadsby, featuring actors 
David McPhail and Jon Gadsby. As the political crutch the 
team had leaned on for script material was chipped, then 
thrown away, the programme matured and strengthened. 

The affects of A Week Of It are still being felt. McPhail 
and Gadsby steal the Feltex Awards spotlight and are 
responsible off-stage for input to many other series. One 
of the show’s original writers, Peter Hawes, spun off into 
his own series aptly titled Yours For The Asking. It was a 
delightfully off-beat programme in which viewers sup¬ 
posedly asked the questions and Hawes very often con¬ 
cocted the answers. Writer A. K. Grant still amuses his 
readers weekly in the Listener. And actor Peter Rowley, 
who many critics first canned, has become a successful 
stand-up comic. 

Another duo to stir the conventional element surfaced 
in 1977. Hudson and Halls (“are we gay — well we’re cer¬ 
tainly merry”) cooked, cackled, bantered and sipped their 
way in to prime-time viewing after cutting their television 
teeth in spots on other people’s shows. The pair cele¬ 
brated their sixth anniversary in 1984 with a series set at 
their own home near Leigh, north of Auckland. 

Opportunity Knocks completed a successful hat trick 
for SPTV that year. Staging a talent quest was a safe gamble 
in a nation raised on a television diet of Studio One and 
New Faces in the early 1970s. To spice up the format the 


t 


Something To Look Forward To relied on the work of such comedians 
as Derek Payne who during the series played seventy different 
characters. 
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Professor Kenneth Cumberland in the ten part Landmarks 
documentary series traces the history of New Zealand through the 
evolution of its landscape, 1981 


In the second series of Wild South the Natural History Unit made a 
detailed study of animal behaviour in Antarctica, 1982. 



The Wild South film crew recorded the Wildlife Service's rescue operation of the takahe, filming them in their natural habitat and 
recording the progress made. 

















Light Entertainment 1975-1985 


channel imported Robin Stewart, an English actor who 
had worked with that master of mirth, the late Sid James. 
Although the gamble paid off, Stewart bought a fight with 
immigration officials when he decided he wanted perma¬ 
nent residence. He finally departed for Australia. 

Another storm was brewing: a healthy competition be¬ 
tween TV-l’s children’s hour host Stu (alias the Cockney 
Kid) and SPTV’s teenage pop, bubblegum and blue jeans 
idol Andy. While youngsters throughout the country stuck 
their thumbs in the air and yelled, “Nice One”, Andy 
thumbed his nose at schoolboy antics and plumped for the 
teenage market. It was a happy truce, but Stu still faced 
problems — some adults hated his gimmicky style. 

TV-1 continued its distinctly international flavour with 
ventures into special programmes — Kaye and Guest, 
featuring Canadian Gloria Kaye in a romantic interlude 
with then Entertainer of the Year, Rob Guest; entrants in 
the Asian Amateur Song Contest; finally culminating in the 
big one, The Pacific Song Contest. TV-1 publicity chief 
Chris Bourne, who had masterminded Studio One, put 
New Zealand production possibilities on the map with the 
song contest. The show saw entries from Canada, the 
United States, Japan, Korea, Australia, Hong Kong and New 
Zealand, and had an estimated viewing audience of 50 
million. TV-1 hoped the programme would also give it a 
foot in several doors for selling more programmes over¬ 
seas. Bourne’s credentials were certainly accepted. Can¬ 
adian television invited him to mastermind a later contest. 


Back home Ray Woolf, sans his co-hosts of past Val 
Lamond and Davina Whitehouse, swung into his own 
series. His old friend Howard Morrison reformed his 
quartet for a one-off special to help launch the Tu Tangata 
Trust (part of Morrison’s new career as national youth 
director for the Maori Affairs Department). 

Yet another doyen of the entertainment/media scene, 
Arthur Baysting, produced what the critics described as “a 
degenerate” and “downright disgusting” series titled The 
Neville Purvis Family Show. In his final minute, the 
fictitious Purvis used the banned four letter word on 
public television, without so much as a bleeper. He disap¬ 
peared to television’s graveyard — fast. 

The youngsters faired better with their homegrown 
diet. An innovative children’s ghost story, A Haunting We 
Will Go, was created out of the same Christchurch camp 
that created A Week Of It. Count Homogenised (a milk- 
loving ghost) presented his pale face on screen in April 
1979, and has refused to join Neville Purvis since. 

Further south, TV-l’s Dunedin workshop was turning 
out an award winning magazine programme for children, 
titled Spot On. According to Roger Hall, instigator of the 
television “watchdog” group Monitor, the programme has 
lived up to its name. Spot On is still presenting first-rate 
information and entertainment. 

Music lovers were treated to some of the best overseas 
groups in a video clip/Top 10 format called Ready To Roll. 
The programme has kept with the chart beat, while its 



A company of dancers and singers formed the base for 
SPTV’s Top of the World, a variety show with speciality acts and 
overseas artists, 1977. 
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1979. 
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Peter Bromhead making more than just an appearance in Television 
Two’s first comedy series, Something To Look Forward To—a series 
of quick fire sketches which moved from the ridiculous to the insane 


stablemate Radio With Pictures has had its ups and downs. 
Original host Barry (Dr Rock) Jenkins shifted musical 
emphasis to hard rock and new wave. With Phil O’Brien 
and lately Karen (hairdo) Hay in the host’s seat, the drive 
has been to rate a wider audience (including use of a 
linkup with an Auckland radio station at transmission 
time). 

Sharon O’Neill, a talented young Auckland composer/ 
singer hit the music scene in the late 1970s. And in early 
1980 TV-1 screened a Sharon O’Neill special, made by an 
independent production studio in Wellington. 

By then television in New Zealand had matured. One 
indication that TVNZ production skills had reached accept¬ 
able levels came when Danny La Rue, one of Britain’s 
highest paid entertainers, agreed to do a show with scripts 
and sets produced in New Zealand. His verdict — 
“wonderful, wonderful sets, the brilliant scripts, the ward¬ 
robes, the whole production...” 

Viewers, meanwhile, found a new local hero: Billy T. 
James. James first caught television attention as compere 
and performer in Radio Times — a unique programme 
which dramatised old radio show formats. (Ah, for more 
stories and sound affects from Derek Payne and Ian 
Watkin.) He went on to star in his own song and skit show. 
It was a star making system which was to be used several 
times with Tom Parkinson at the helm of the TV-2 light 
entertainment department. 

Parkinson could turn his hand to anything — from the 
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award winning drama Hunter’s Gold to the massive Tele¬ 
thon undertaking — and under his guidance producers 
and directors turned out everything from puberty pop to 
opera. A Drop of Kulcha, which gave local bands a chance 
for television exposure, was infamous from the start. (The 
programme title was a dig at a comment made by the 
Prime Minister, Sir Robert Muldoon.) 12 Bar Rhythm and 
Shoes took twelve dancers and singers of varying experi¬ 
ence and moulded them into performers who could work 
the tough New Zealand cabaret circuit. Shows like The 
Richard Eriwata Show and Suzanne Lee and VJM spun off 
from the original. On a more cultured level Louise and 
Friends, starring Louise Malloy, titillated the palates of the 
serious music set with a bright and bubbly series featuring 
the creme de la New Zealand opera. 

Probably the most “infamous” of Parkinson’s efforts has 
been That’s Country. The show has kept the flag flying of 
one of the nation’s most enduring entertainers, Ray Col¬ 
umbus, and overseas country and western stars regularly 
drop in for a stint with established local singers like John 
Hore, Suzanne Prentice, Brendan Dugan, Gray Bartlett, 
Jodie Vaughan and Patsy Riggir. That’s Country gained 
notoriety in 1984 as the show that inspired a parliamentary 
commission of inquiry into allegations of corrupt prac¬ 
tices in television. From the sacking of the show’s stars 
when they questioned the business relationship between 
another star and the series producer, came a recommen¬ 
dation from the commission for a complete management 
shake-up throughout TVNZ. The commission’s report was 


Richard Eriwata singing with spirit in his own showTeWairua, which 
featured a mixture of old and new songs, 1982. 


strongly disputed by TVNZ controllers. 

Back to 1981 and happier times for TVNZ with the 
staging of one of its most prestigious shows ever — The 
Royal Variety Concert. Before the Queen and Prince Philip. 
Recorded at the St James Theatre in Auckland, the show 
featured more than 200 performers. It was a warm, 
friendly show offering everything from television’s latest 
colloquial comic “Lynn of Tawa” (Ginette McDonald, who 
offered the nation’s blessing to the Queen: “God Bless 
You. We all love you, eh.”), to Howard Morrison (with a 
stunning version of “How Great Thou Art”). 

On the cerebral scene TVNZ scored a coup when the 
BBC agreed to allow Mastermind International to be pro¬ 
duced in New Zealand in 1982. A New Zealander had taken 
the title the year before and producer Max Cryer (switched 
these days to behind the cameras) argued that TVNZ’s long 
experience in making the quiz programme, together with 
Peter Sinclair’s indisputable ability as a quiz master, consti¬ 
tuted a strong case. New Zealanders have always loved a 
quiz from the days of It’s In The Bag to Super Sale, W 
Three, It’s Academic and Play Your Cards Right to Child’s 
Play. 

As TVNZ goes in to its next quarter century light enter¬ 
tainment producers will face growing competition. 
Making people laugh is a tough, serious business. 



* 
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Country and Western music followers (there are many in New 
Zealand) always find something to enjoy on That’s Country — a 
programme that becomes increasingly popular as the 1980s roll by. 


Karyn Hay, presenter of Radio With Pictures. 
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Chapter 11 


TELEVISION DRAMA 



F ast car chases, cops n robbers and special agents ... New Zealand drama 
could have so easily gone the same way. But perhaps one of the most 

_beautiful parts of a public broadcasting system is its responsibility to reflect 

the culture and traditions of its shareholders, New Zealanders. Most New Zealand 
television drama can make claim to being uniquely “Kiwi”. Even the cops ’n baddies 
series Mortimer’s Patch has a genuine “Nu Zeelin” flavour. 

Incredibly, television drama was still in its infancy fifteen years ago. The drama 
baby was struggling to survive. Plays were sometimes produced, never to screen. 
After Green Gin Sunset and the award winning The Alpha Plan things looked set to 
go quiet again. Then in 1790 appointments were made which started the chain 
reaction to take drama to the strength it is today. 

William Austin, then head of the New Zealand Broadcasting Corporation’s sound 
productions was given television and radio drama to foster. Douglas Drury was 
appointed executive producer for television drama. The pair planned an attack on 
the viewing diet of the public for the following three years. 

Judy McIntosh, Don Selwyn, Sean Duffy and Terence Cooper Ian Mune as Rod, a truck driver, and Robyn Cox as Mary Eames in 
in the third series of Mortimer's Patch, 1984. “A Soft Answer" from the Pukemanu series 1971. 
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First to invade the nation’s living rooms was a play titled 
The Genuine Plastic Marriage. Julian Dickon’s story of a 
couple’s pretence at marriage did not get the best recep¬ 
tion according to its reviews. But two more in the series of 
plays — The Killing of Kane (set during the Taranaki 
Maori Wars) and the Ian Cross play The City of No (about 
a man who leaves his wife to take a younger woman to the 
city) — fared better. 

The newly formed drama department meanwhile 
fronted up to the task of producing a serial. Pukemanu was 
designed to do several things, according to Austin—tell a 
good New Zealand story, develop writing and production 
skills, and create a pool of talent from which television 
could build. 

The story was set in a fictitious timber town and its sur¬ 
rounding private forest, called Pukemanu. Producing six 
fifty-minute episodes on the run was a major undertaking 
at the time. By the time the series was “in the can” the pro¬ 
ducers had had to call on more than 200 extras to supple¬ 
ment the small pool of professional actors in this country. 
And some new stars had been discovered. Viewers loved 
the mirror of timber town society and demanded a second 
series. 

Buoyed by its first success, the NZBC tried another 
series in 1972. Called Section Seven, the eleven part series 
took its name from the relevant section of the Criminaljus- 
tice Act, 1954, pertaining to the release of a prisoner on 
probation. Stories, centred around senior probation 


Pukemanu Timber Company employees take a break from the job in 
“Never Play Favourites” from the Pukemanu series. 


officers, ranged from that of a young woman found unlaw¬ 
fully on board a ship to that of a man who attacked his wife 
with a spade. The contrast with Pukemanu was noted. The 
public response was not as warm, but critics thought it to 
be technically superior. 

In the same year several one-off plays reinforced the 
trend. Critics ranked An Awful Silence as one of the best 
NZBC productions to date. Written by Vincent Ley, the 
science fiction fantasy won the thriller section of the Ngaio 
Marsh Television Play Contest. (Although more than 400 
plays were entered, the judges had difficulty selecting sev¬ 
eral finalists.) The National Film Unit shipped in to the 
local quota with a documentary drama. Gone Up North 
For Awhile raised the eyebrows of New Zealand society by 
underscoring the fact that hundreds of young New Zealan¬ 
ders had illegitimate babies each year. The two tied for the 
Feltex Drama Award that year. 

Ian Mune, another actor/writer establishing himself 
firmly on the scene, adapted the story of Pinocchio to 
create a travelling circus Christmas story, and Strindberg’s 
story Miss Julie topped off the year for local production. 

Things looked rosy and what the viewer did not fully 
appreciate was that by today’s standards, these efforts were 
being produced in the equivalent of “broom cupboard” 
studios, with insufficient sound and camera gear and a lack 
of room for the proper use of lighting equipment. The 
production teams were keenly awaiting the commis¬ 
sioning of the new Avalon studios. 

When 1973 arrived with it came a re-think in policy. No 
more serials, rather a number of plays lumped under the 
title New Zealand Playhouse. Austin claimed this would 
make best use of the two script editors available — writers 
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Dickon and Keith and editor Michael Noonan had claimed 
independence. Austin also hoped New Zealand writers 
would be able to take time to explore the development of 
their fictional characters and dialogue. Four plays were 
produced to provide an example to them. Two of Harold 
Pinter’s masterpieces, including The Dumb Waiter (star¬ 
ring a specially imported Peter Adamson — Len 
Fairclough of Coronation Street fame), and two of Anton 
Chekhov’s plays proved the point. 

The writers sharpened their pens and churned out six 
plays — the best of which was Lunch with Richard Burton 
by Alexander Guyan. But the response was mediocre. The 
Feltex Awards judges did not hand out a drama award that 
year. The general standard of drama, they said, did not 
merit one! Austin was unrepentant. And in 1974 Spotlight 
worked for him. A series of twelve plays was produced 
using a repertory company of actors as a linking device. 
Despite the success, Austin departed. 

New head, Eric Price, fresh from British experience 
including working on Softly, Softly and Coronation Street, 
gave the nod to one other single play already in the pro¬ 
duction pipeline. Written byjohn Maynard and titled Parti¬ 
san: Bound to Assist, the story centred on a civil liberties 
organisation boss and a young Auckland lawyer. Viewers 
wanted more, but a planned series never eventuated. 
Maynard, homesick, returned to Britain for a spell. 

A comedy was thrust at us as a series instead. Buck 
House, set in a fictitious block of flats in Wellington, intro¬ 
duced the likes of John Clarke (establishing himself as 
local yokel Fred Dagg). The producers of the series 
described it as a mixed marriage of situation comedy and 
gags. The mixed flatting side was played up after audience 
research showed viewers were extremely interested. 

The National Film Unit capitalised on its 1972 success to 
turn out another statement on New Zealand society. Auck¬ 
land Star TV critic Barry Shaw described One Of Those 
People Who Live In The World as remarkable and signifi¬ 
cant. Again from NFU producer/director/writer Paul 
Maunder, the two part drama attempted to show just what 
a mental breakdown is like through the eyes, mind and 
heart of its central female character. 

New Zealand television was undergoing its own break¬ 
down. In 1975 along with a shift to the new Avalon studios 
came reorganisation and a split into TV-1 and South Pacific 
Television. TV-1 centred around Avalon, while SPTV was 
based in the revamped colour studios in Shortland Street, 
Auckland. Viewers were about to be given a ringside seat 
in a tough, competitive fight. 

TV-l’s new head of drama, Michael Scott-Smith, inher¬ 
ited several projects. Although nobody liked to term it as 
such, New Zealand got its first soap opera series in 1975— 
Close To Home. The life and times of the Hearte family 
and their friends tried to mirror contemporary society, 
warts and all. The critics were at times merciless, but the 
soapie bubbled on for eight years, finally dying after 
episode 818. 



Jacqui Dunn plays Margaret Burke in The Park Terrace Murder, a 
costume drama set in Christchurch in the 1870s. 


Buck House was described by its producers as a mixed marriage of 
situation comedy and gags. Pictured are John Clarke as Ken, Cathy 
Downes (back) as Kathy, Elizabeth Crutchley as Enid, John Banas as 
Hugh. 
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Whatever Close To Home did in the way of dramatic 
entertainment, and it certainly had its following, the serial 
provided a valuable training ground for production staff 
and actors. From lighting, set construction, video camera 
work and editing, to the continual pressure on script 
writers, the series laid a firm foundation for the future. 

Other projects in the pipeline for Scott-Smith included 
a TV-movie based on Ian Cross’s novel The God Boy, a 
four part serial called Epidemic; and an ambitious plan to 
dramatise the life and times of the first Governor of New 
Zealand, Sir George Grey. 

South Pacific Television, under former BBC man John 
McRae, was busy consolidating its plan of attack. But it too 
was carrying projects through — a soap opera series A 
Going Concern, The Immigrants and Thirty Minute 
Theatre. 

An independent production company, Aardvark Films 


Maree McKeefry plays Gayle, a radiant bride in Close to Home. 


Being a television star didn’t mean an end to school lessons for 
Andrew Hawthorne, who played Scott Hunter in Hunter’s Gold. Here 
he receives a lesson from his tutor, Jill Reid, during a break in filming. 


Jamie Higgins (Jimmy Sullivan) discusses his problems with his 
friend Bloody Jack (Ivan Beavis) in TV-1 ’s dramatisation of Ian Cross’ 
The God Boy, 1976. 
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(a combination of Ian Mune and director/writer/producer 
Roger Donaldson), also made its mark that year with an 
excellent piece called Woman At The Store. Aardvark was 
just warming up. Like the two channels it was about to 
serve up some of the best drama produced in this country 
the following year. 

Nineteen seventy-six was certainly the year. TV-1 cele¬ 
brated its birthday in April with a week stacked with local 
productions, including The God Boy. Starring Jamie Hig¬ 
gins (later Geoff in the Australian serial The Sullivans) the 
TV-movie featured a strong story-line about a young boy 
coping in a home where marital problems clashed with a 
rigid Catholic upbringing. Technical production was 
judged first rate, as was Ian Mune’s screenplay adaptation. 

Aardvark lined up the first of its Winners and Losers 
series, a dramatisation of John A. Lee’s Shining With The 
Shiner. Ian Mune co-starred as The Hon. MacKay. He 
followed up his success in the same week with his lead 
part in the first of the TV-1 series Moynihan. 

Winners and Losers was a showcase for New Zealand’s 
literary pearls — others in the series included Barry 
Crump’s Lawful Excuse, Frank Sargeson’s A Great Day, 
Maori writer Witi Ihimaera’s Big Brother, Little Sister and 
Maurice Shadbolt’s After the Depression. 


TV-2 showed its strength in indigenous drama in the making of 
Hunter's Gold, a thirteen-part drama series about the people who 
lived in Central Otago during the gold-mining days. 


Also screened that year was Moynihan, a series 
revolving around the professional, political and personal 
life of Leo Moynihan, secretary of the Central Carpenters’ 
Union. It was a gutsy attempt to get inside fabricated, 
though real, issues of the day. Co-produced by the Austra¬ 
lian Broadcasting Commission, the series received ecstatic 
reviews in the Australian press. 

TV-1 turned out a further series, a four part story called 
Epidemic, that year. An archaeologist (played by Martyn 
Sanderson, one of New Zealand’s most skilled actors) 
excavates a Maori pa site in a remote New Zealand town. 
Epidemic follows the effects on the area after the desecra¬ 
tion of a Tohunga’s grave. 

South Pacific Television, meanwhile, delivered 
matching shots. Hunter’s Gold, a “kidult” set in Central 
Otago, was pure twenty-two carat stuff. The BBC agreed to 
buy the series and have since rescreened it twice (once in 
children’s prime viewing time). Set in the goldmining era 
of the 1860s, the thirteen-part series told the story of a 
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small boy, Scott Hunter (played by Andrew Hawthorne), 
who goes looking for his prospector father and finds him¬ 
self hurled into the rough and exciting life of gold mining 
camp Tucker’s Gully. 

Viewers loved it and John McRae happily announced 
other good New Zealand stories would be forthcoming 
from his corner. First up was a play, The Park Terrace Mur¬ 
der, which gave actor George Henare his first television 
role. The story, pieced together from a real life New Zea¬ 
land murder trial, concerned a Spanish-American man¬ 
servant cum wealthy Canterbury landowner who was 
hanged for murder in the 1870s. Evidence suggested he 
alone was not the guilty party. 

A seven part series called The Immigrants gave the 
writers a chance to flex their imaginations. One of the 
plays to shine was The Spanish Lady, the story of the intro¬ 
duction of the deadly influenza aboard the liner RMS 
Niagara at the end of World War I. 

Getting so many hours of local drama on the screen was 
all good morale building stuff. Nobody could have been 
prepared for the storm that was about to break in 1977. 
The cause: TV l’s prestigious series on the life of Grey, The 
Governor. Even before the series hit the screens, ques¬ 
tions were asked in Parliament on the cost of producing 
the 465 minute epic. TV-1 heads defended the series 
claiming public television had a duty to present the 
country’s history and redress the local-overseas drama 
balance. 


A parliamentary committee specially set up to look into 
budgeting and the control of expenditure in television 
discovered the series cost almost $1.4 million. The com¬ 
mittee recommended the Broadcasting Corporation 
should improve its budgeting procedures. 

Whatever the politicians thought, the critics were both 
scathing and glowing in their reception. Most did not like 
the way the series jumped about in its span of several 
decades, rather than sticking to the tried and proved 
chronological ordering of events. But most agreed the 
production itself was a remarkable feat for its quality in 
technical skills, the Maori contribution and its statement of 
New Zealand’s colonial roots. 

English actor Corin Redgrave was imported for the lead 
role, but around him was built a strong cast of New Zea¬ 
landers (Martyn Sanderson, Judy Cleine, Grant Tilly and 
George Henare, to mention a few scene stealers). 

Few New Zealanders, who had been taught in the school 
system about “good” Governor Grey, could have failed to 
be shocked by the picture painted of him as a Victorian 
gentleman but also a drug addict and lecher. Writers Keith 
Aberdein and Michael Noonan and producer Tony Isaac 
were unrepentant. Months of research had turned up the 
often grubby truths. 


The mercurial character of Hone Heke was played by George 
Henare in The Governor — TV-1 's ambitious drama series, 1977. 






Joe (Stephen Gledhill) and Koro (Rawiri Paratene) are the two main 
characters in the second six-part series Joe and Koro, 1978. 
Rosemary McLeod, script editor for the series, had this to say of it: “I 
think it’s the best comedy to come from this country yet”. 



Jamie Mackenzie (James Cosmo) and his faithful dog in episode two 
of The Mackenzie Affair, an SPTV dramatisation. 


SPTV also imported its lead actor for its latest drama 
series in 1977, The Mackenzie Affair. Scots actor James 
Cosmo played the 1 role of James Mackenzie, the shepherd 
accused of stealing sheep in the part of the South Island 
which now bears his name, back in the 1850s. Parts of the 
story were filmed in Scotland, but like Hunter’s Gold 
before it the magnificent Otago scenery was a high point. 

SPTV produced a series of Dame Ngaio Marsh plays, in 
the same style (the props department must have been able 
to interchange items ...). The best of them, Died in the 
Wool, uncovered a body stuffed in a wool bale. 

On the lighter side of drama, TV-1 adapted Craig Harri¬ 
son’s book Ground Level to a nine part series titled Joe and 
Koro. Joe (Stephen Gledhill), the only son of a working 
class English family, but now university educated, flats 
with Koro (Rawiri Paratene), a Maori who gave up attempts 
to become a painting contractor to work in the local chip 
shop. A second series, with the “eh boy” taken out of Koro, 
tried to avoid early flaws and tickled the nation’s funny 
bone sometimes. 

The find of the year was a delightful children’s drama, 
out of TV-l’s Dunedin studios and from the pen of Ian 
Mune. The Mad Dog Gang Meets Rotten Fred and 
Ratsguts was a fast moving, appealing adventure story 
about three children which Enid Blyton’s Famous Five 
would have appreciated. The Feltex judges certainly did. 

By 1978 the same frenetic pace was hard to maintain. 
And light entertainment was demanding a slice of the 
shrinking financial cake (producers pushed for television 
licence fees to be increased). SPTV produced another 
“kidult” series — Gather Your Dreams — this one about a 
travelling vaudeville troupe during the 1930s Depression. 
It stepped further back in time with an ambitious series 
titled The Castaways, by Australian producer Ted 
Morrisby. Set widely throughout the Pacific, Castaways 



Barbara Ewing had to overcome her fear of horses in order to play the 
star role in the TV-1 drama series Rachel, set in rural New Zealand. 
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The gang from Children of Fire Mountain. Standing from left: Tom 
(Paul Airey), Herma (Ross Duzevich) and David (Ian Narer). Seated 
Sarah Jane (Rachel Weston), Kiri (Melissa-Aroha Baker). 


Jocko (Bruce Allpress) and his mate China (Desmond Kelly) in 
TV-1 ’s seven-part series Jocko, 1983. 
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told the stories of Robinson Crusoe, the Bounty mutin 
eers, a shipwrecked white boy in Tonga, a shipwrecked 
white woman who married into an aboriginal tribe and the 
survivors of the General Grant. Visually stunning, the 
series was punctuated with some first-class acting. But as 
one critic put it, Castaways ranked with The Governor 
when it came to how to spend money. 

TV-1 had meanwhile given writer Aberdein another 
chance to show his style and he penned a moody, 
psychological piece about Rachel (played by Barbara 
Ewing), an expatriate who has to return home to wind up 
her father’s isolated farm estate. A children’s serial, Sea 
Urchins, about three boys who inherit a small yacht from 
their grandfather, fared much better and rolled on to a 
further series. 

In 1979 South Pacific stuck to its proven family dramas 
with a series — Children of Fire Mountain — set in the 
thermal regions of the North Island around the turn of the 
nineteenth century. Several themes ran through the story 
— children’s adventures foremost, but the Maori-Pakeha 
conflict over land and lifestyles. 


SPTV’s concentration on the “kidult” market continued 
when both networks amalgamated, although its next child¬ 
ren’s drama did not eventuate till 1981 when the Maurice 
Gee science fiction story Under the Mountain was 
adapted. The sci-fi was a nightmare of special effects. But 
the story about two children and an old man having the 
mystical powers to stop slug-like creatures turning the 
world into one great sludge heap of mud, was a magnifi¬ 
cent display of the talents of producer Tom Finlayson and 
his team of directors and technical experts. 

Finlayson had also been responsible for Mortimer’s 
Patch, a Kiwi cop show which had its beginnings in 1980 
when the producer returned from a sabbatical of growing 
pumpkins at Kaukapakapa. Patch, as it was nicknamed, 
starred Terence Cooper as detective sergeant Doug Mor¬ 
timer, a good cop given a sideways shove into the 
backblocks after a spot of conflict with superiors. The 
series had a distinct New Zealand flavour and compared 
well with similar overseas shows. The public wanted 
more, but a new drama head based in Wellington axed the 
Auckland produced show. It has since been revived. 


Tourists get some unexpected exercise in the Loose Enz play 
Graham's Mum and the Golden Tour, 1982. 
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TV-1, back in 1980, saddled up to ride New Zealand’s 
High Country with wandering shepherd and general 
hand, Jocko (Bruce Allpress). Although horses have been 
mostly replaced by farm bikes thesedays, Jocko brought a 
touch of nostalgia and wove some excellent and funny 
yarns into the tapestry of New Zealand folklore. 

Laughs were also given in some measure by Comedy 
Playhouse and Lynn ofTawa (although the Mayor of Tawa 
and some citizens did not think the gum-chewing, local 
yokel funny). Out of the Playhouse series came a spin-off 
based on Roger Hall’s stage play “Glide Time”. Gliding On 
also poked fun at the bureaucracy of a government depart¬ 
ment office. New Zealanders were willing to laugh at their 
colloquial language and actions, without the shudders of 



embarrassment that most would have professed only ten 
years before. 

In 1983 one of New Zealand’s most prestigious play¬ 
wrights, Bruce Mason, died of cancer. Fortunately for tele¬ 
vision history it was not before a long standing row bet¬ 
ween Mason and television producers (who mutilated his 
work, he claimed) had been patched up. Three of Mason’s 
plays were completed just before he died — The Garlick 
Thrust, Daphne and Chloe and Do Not Go Gentle. The 
plays all explored the theme of ageing, the final centred on 
an old reprobate dying of cancer. Mason, who saw the 
plays before they went to screen, was said to have been 
delighted with their treatment. 

New Zealand women were also given their place in New 
Zealand history by the small screen in the series Pioneer 
Women. Producer Pamela Jones dramatised the stories of 
six women — Ettie Rout (feminist, socialist, nurse and a 
woman with ideas well ahead of her time); Sibylla Maude 
(founder of the District Nursing Association in the South 
Island); Princess Te Puea (grand-daughter of the second 
Maori King, who spearheaded the resurgence of trad¬ 
itional art forms and the construction of maraes ); 

As Charlie (Bill Johnson) lies dying he is surrounded by friends and 
relatives including his wife Nora (Pam Seebold) who all have certain 
ideas how he should spend his last days. But he has other ideas in 
Do Not Go Gentle, the Bruce Mason play, 1983. 

Caroline (Ginette McDonald) fears the cut of the tattooist in this scene 
from the dramatised documentary "Caroline Ngoungou” of the 
Pioneer Women series. 






Elizabeth Colenso (an early missionary); Hera Ngoungou 
(abducted by Taranaki Maoris at an early age in revenge 
for her father breaking tapu)\ and Ellen Hewett (who after 
an arranged marriage at fifteen found herself widowed by 
twenty-one with four small children on a remote farm in 
the late 1800s). 

Television New Zealand’s most recent effort has been 
Country GP, the story of a young doctor struggling to cope 
with the pressures and social demands of, his practice in 
Mason’s Valley. Despite its rural period setting, its natural 
predecessor was Close to Home. Following it are Inside 
Straight (a series about two taxi drivers) and another chil¬ 
dren’s science fiction series, Children of the Dog Star. 

Drama chief John McRae has recently returned from 
Australia where he made a feature film and produced the 
serial Prisoners. He has earmarked for production Heroes 
(about a teenage pop group), Hanlon (a six hour pres¬ 
tigious mini-series on the life of New Zealand criminal 
lawyer Alf Hanlon) and a family drama, The Snow 
Adventure. With the return of other talented production 
expertise, the television drama star could well be back on 
the ascent. 


Pamela Jones, producer of the Pioneer Women series, 1983. 

Dr Miller (Laney Tupu) had been trying to resolve things between 
policeman George Brooks (David Copeland) and his wife Doris, but 
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Chapter 12 


1970-1985 NEWS AND 



y 1970 the NZBC television news and current affairs programmes were well 
established. The nightly NZBC Network News at 7.30 p.m. was fronted on 

_a roster basis by Bill Toft, Philip Sherry and Dougal Stevenson. Behind the 

scenes it was edited, again on a rotating roster basis, by Doug Eckhoff and Lindsay 
Shelton ... and it was supported by what had rapidly become the country’s largest 
team of journalists, based in the four main centres and in Hamilton. The rural districts 
were serviced by journalists working on the smaller provincial radio stations. 

From the outset there was a relatively high proportion of female staff within the 
NZBC newsrooms. By the mid-1970s the ratio was up to 50:30 in several of the 
metropolitan newsrooms — and equal pay provisions applied, although equal 
opportunity for senior positions wasn’t as evident. 

The nightly regional news-magazine programmes which followed hard on the 
heels of the Network News each week night provided scope for staff to specialise in 
television, and were a stepping stone for those aiming at television careers at the 
national level. Then twice a week there was Gallery, under Des Monaghan’s guiding 


It’s all go in the NZBC newsroom, Wellington, 1970. From left to right: Continuity announcer Liz Bourn became first known to television 
Bill Alexander, Barry Jordan, Pat Moriarity, and Colin Segelov. viewers in the mid-1960s. 
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hand with Brian Edwards out front supported by a cast 
which included David Beatson, Geoff Walker and Peter 
Debreceny. 

The post-election year of 1970 could have been 
expected to mean an absence of political sparks in national 
current affairs — but that wasn’t the way it turned out. The 
aftermath of US Vice-President Spiro Agnew’s visit was still 
simmering away, with allegations of police over-reaction 
to anti-Vietnam demonstrations. Then the Progressive 
Youth Movement led anti-war wreath laying protests 
during Anzac Day services, and Auckland gangs like the 
Stormtroopers alleged police maltreatment. 

All these issues provided grist to the Gallery mill, along 
with a steady stream of international names like Han Suyin, 
Duke Ellington, Denis Brutus, Pierre Trudeau, Yehudi 
Menuhin, Leonard Cheshire and Geoffrey Ripon. Pro¬ 
ducer Des Monaghan was known to exclaim that one of his 
most difficult jobs was making the all-important EEC issue 
entertaining for New Zealand viewers. 

Monaghan was also fond of declaiming that he had an 
acid test for current affairs programmes — they had to 
appeal to his mythical “Mrs Jones of Sydenham” or they 
missed their target audience. In the days when the NZBC 
was being regularly criticised in the press for its lack of 
editorial independence, Monaghan was fond of telling 
press journalists that he enjoyed more editorial indepen¬ 
dence than they did — and would challenge them to print 
that — which they occasionally did. 

Allegations of bias are easy to toss around and difficult to 
disprove. In May 1970 Truth published a story claiming 
that Brian Edwards had confessed to having political bias 
which had coloured some of his Gallery interviews. 
Edwards denied ever mentioning the word bias to a Truth 
reporter and sought a retraction before proceeding with a 
libel action against the newspaper. When the case finally 
came to court in November, Edwards — represented by 
Auckland Lawyer Peter Williams — easily won the hearing. 
The Truth reporter admitted on oath that the word “bias” 
had never been mentioned in his interview with Edwards. 
The result was a substantial out-of-court settlement. 

But the incident which secured Gallery’s claim to fame 
came in September 1970 during the Post Office strike. Post 
Office workers throughout the country had imposed a go- 
slow in support of a wage claim, and the dispute was 
bogged down at a stage where neither side was talking to 
the other. Somehow Des Monaghan managed to get both 
the Postmaster-General, Mr McCready, and the general 
secretary of the Post Office Association, Mr Reddish, into 
the Gallery studio to debate the matter and in the last five 
minutes of the programme Brian Edwards wrung out of 
both men assurance that the union action would stop and 
they would go back into negotiation. 

The go-slow was called off that midnight, and this 
unique example of industrial mediation on television in 
front of the nation’s viewers earned both Gallery and 
Brian Edwards much credit. 


Sue Scott — one of the team who helps put our weather on the map. 


The producers of the Edwards Interviews wanted six people who 
were articulate, had a sense of humour and had personality. They 
ended up choosing six women, 1983. 
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Gallery anchorman David Exel, dubbed 
“Mr Current Affairs of New Zealand 
television”, 1972. 




Network television coverage of the 1972 Elections which brought in a Labour Government. 


There was not much credit flowing around after the 
controversial pilot for The Brian Edwards Show was 
recorded in December. Monaghan and Edwards had 
talked for years about the possibility of building a televi¬ 
sion show around Edwards, who was increasingly restless 
at being confined to the role of current affairs interviewer. 
The pilot of “the finest television programme you never 
saw” — as David Beatson described it — included music 
and satire and a fiery confrontation between the then 
Minister of Finance, Mr Muldoon, and three youthful cri¬ 
tics: Chris Wheeler, Alister Taylor and Tim Shadbolt — all 
recorded before a live audience. 

By all accounts it was a fiery and entertaining show, but 
it proved too hot for the NZBC administration to handle, 
especially while they were super-conscious of political 
decisions pending on the future second channel. 

Controversy raged for weeks, fuelled by Mr Muldoon’s 
repeated challenge that the NZBC screen the programme. 
The corporation stuck to its guns on the grounds that the 
programme was a pilot which had not met is programme 
standards. Eventually, the videotape was erased and Brian 
Edwards refused to renew his contract to work on Gallery 
for another year. 

Gallery survived without Edwards. Monaghan recruited 
a top political journalist, David Exel — more of a journalist 
though less of a showman than Edwards had ever been. 
Canadian reporter Joe Cote also joined the fold, con¬ 
tributing mainly film reports — but controversy continued 
to erupt from time to time. 

In mid-1971 David Beatson resigned from the Gallery 


team after expressing concern that the NZBC had not 
defended itself adequately against allegations from the 
Minister of Defence, Mr David Thompson, that its 
reporting of the Vietnam war lacked integrity. 

In 1972 the team held together through another elec¬ 
tion year. Then it was Des Monaghan’s turn to leave, after 
being transferred to the sports section. 

By 1973 the NZBC was under attack from the new 
Labour Government, setting about the job of recasting the 
entire broadcasting system. While news continued in its 
established pattern current affairs was reshaped. Gallery, 
now under producer Tony Rimmer, was to provide a 
topical follow-up and explanation of current events, and 
Inquiry, produced by Peter Morritt, was to be a weekly film 
programme, generally topical but less reactive to 
immediate issues. The reporting teams also divided — 
David Exel and Diarne Shanahan stayed with Gallery, 
where they were joined by Ross Stevens. Geoff Walker, 
Alan Brady and Joe Cote went to Inquiry to produce 
documentary films on a three week turnaround of 
research, filming, editing and broadcasting. 

Yet another row hit the press when the NZBC insisted 
on editing a David Exel interview with Prince Bernhard of 
the Netherlands. In the interview David Exel had pursued 
the question of the prince’s Nazi connections. By 1974 Gal¬ 
lery was over. The NZBC discussed the possibility of 
mounting a current affairs show five days a week, and 
decided on a formula which left Inquiry on Wednesday 
and World Scene on Friday, with the new programme 
Nationwide on air Monday, Tuesday and Thursday nights. 
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This was the first national attempt at nightly current affairs 
programming, a concept which has dominated news and 
current affairs thinking over the past decade. Producer 
Rod Vaughan and director Bill Earl enticed David Beatson 
back to front Nationwide, and veteran Compass reporter 
Keith Aberdein joined the reporting ranks along with 
radio Checkpoint interviewer Ian Fraser and conser¬ 
vationist Guy Salmon. 

It was not an easy year for news and current affairs, as 
planning went on around them to create two new tele¬ 
vision networks the following year. 

Attention for the year centred on British interviewer 
David Frost, brought in to front a series produced by Des 
Monaghan called Frost over New Zealand. 

Even in the regions it proved difficult to keep some pro¬ 
grammes afloat, especially in Auckland where the regional 
magazine programme This Day had been taken away from 
newsroom control while chief reporter Bruce Crossan 
was on his summer holidays. The popular duo of Craig 
Little and Rhys Jones moved on — Jones to Britain and 
Little into private business. Hanafi Hayes, who had pro¬ 
vided his own form of sardonic documentary to the pro¬ 
gramme, moved to Christchurch — and at the beginning 
of 1974 the programme — re-titled Look North — was 
handed over to former BBC news director Richard Finny. 
This proved disastrous in terms of the public reaction. 
Angela D’Audney was hired to front the programme, but 
Finny had never produced a magazine format show and 
the reporting team of Tom Scott, John Marks and Ernie 
Leonard couldn’t prop it up. By mid-year veteran reporter 
and producer Maurice Smyth was called in from 
Graphline to rescue the show, which was proving an acute 
embarrassment. Smyth moved in with his customary effi¬ 
ciency, won at least part of a staffing battle with both the 
unions and management, and recruited Derek Payne from 
Dunedin as frontman, joined by namesake but no relation 
Jeremy Payne, and Barry Knight. 

The formula saw the year out, but the turmoil helped 
explain why in Auckland at least there wasn’t the same 
clamour to retain the regional programmes as there was in 
Christchurch, where that city’s The South Tonight 
retained an immense popularity — largely sustained by 
the assured performances of frontmen Rodney Bryant and 
Bryan Allpress. 

Nineteen seventy-five was the year of the great divide 
when the existing NZBC news and current affairs staff were 
divided between Radio New Zealand, Television One and 
Two. The top jobs were advertised with Doug Eckhoff 
landing head of news and current affairs for Television 
One, while Bruce Crossan became his opposite number at 
TV-2. 

Television One had the advantage with a full national 
network and several months’ lead before TV-2 would be 
on air, and it set out to make the most of it. 



By the end of the 1970s the nasal intonations of David Frost had 
conquered the USA and Britain, not to mention the nations down 
under, where he fronted Frost Over New Zealand, a Des Monaghan 
production. 



Hanafi Hayes renowned in the 1970s for his documentary series 
Hayes Over Japan, One Man’s View and Focus On Hayes, also made 
his mark as a current affairs journalist on This Day and Focus. 



Rodney Bryant and Bryan Allpress, frontmen for the South Tonight, a 
regional news programme that won the hearts of its Christchurch 
viewers. 
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Des Monaghan produced Seven Days—the first current affairs 
show for 1975. 



Newsreader Bill Toft said that one of the things which made him 
employable was his impartiality; he made sure that he did nothing on 
camera, or off, to destroy that. 


David Beatson is now editor of the Listener. Before then he spent 
over fifteen years as a reporter, interviewer and producer. “I call it my 
cycle of tolerance.” 



It broke with NZBC tradition by pulling the early 
evening news forward to 6.30 p.m., and employing the 
youngest of the NZBC television newsreaders, Dougal 
Stevenson, who alternated with Bill McCarthy fresh from 
his Commonwealth Games success. Television One also 
cut the regional news-magazine programmes, replacing 
them with a local break-out of up to ten minutes within the 
main evening news bulletin. 

In a significant move — although less identifiable to the 
viewer — the network negotiated access to a same-day 
satellite television news package, recorded from London 
in Sydney and flown daily across the Tasman. 

The evening news bulletin was followed at 9 o’clock 
with Tonight at Nine, produced by Bill Earl. This was the 
country’s first serious effort at nightly current affairs. The 
team included Terry Carter and Shaun Brown as associate 
producers, and Spencer Jolly, Murray McLaughlin, Gillian 
Woodward and a young Simon Walker as reporters—with 
occasional contributions from Fred Dagg (alias John 
Clarke). It was a hard-working and energetic team which 
proved that nightly current affairs could work in New Zea¬ 
land — sustaining it was the problem. By the end of that 
year economic and political fortunes had again changed. 
It’s ironic that the former doyen of current affairs, Des 


Monaghan, was controller of programmes for Television 
One when the decision was made to end the series. 

When TV-2 finally went to air the two networks were not 
permitted to broadcast news or current affairs pro¬ 
grammes simultaneously—so TV-2 had its two news slots 
at 7 o’clock and 10 o’clock. 

Two at Seven introduced the country to its first regular 
woman newsreader, with a ten minute national and inter¬ 
national segment fronted by Jenny Goodwin, followed by 
twenty minutes of regional news from Auckland, Christ¬ 
church and later Wellington. 

News at Ten set out to be the authoritative round-up of 
the day’s news, giving backgrounds to the significant 
stories. By late 1975 it was evident that TV-2 was losing the 
battle for news ratings and changes were put in hand. 
David Beatson was brought north to be editor of the early 
evening news, which was pulled forward to 6 o’clock. 
News at Six was to become a tight and bright show, com¬ 
peting directly with Television One’s 6.30 p.m. slot for the 
early evening audience. In another key appointment, 
former Town and Around reporter Tom Finlayson was 
seduced from his ABC television job in Melbourne to 
become editor of News at Ten, fronted jointly by Tom 
Bradley in Auckland and Philip Sherry in Wellington. 
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Both networks shared the same sources of overseas 
news, so it was in presentation and local content that they 
competed. This competition within the local arena natur¬ 
ally raised the ire of more than one politician. 

The National Government had been returned to power 
in 1975 determined to amalgamate the broadcasting ser¬ 
vices again and to halt what they saw as expensive duplica¬ 
tion in television news and current affairs. The networks 
fought a rearguard action, agreeing to increased co-ordi¬ 
nation and even hiring a BBC television news editor, Peter 
Elliott, to be a news manager responsible for co¬ 
ordinating both services. In the event, the Government 
declined to issue an entry permit for Mr Elliott on the 
grounds that the job should be filled from within New 
Zealand. The position eventually lapsed. 


By 1977 both networks, which had each largely combined 
their news and current affairs staff and programmes in 
1975, were busy separating them again in an effort to pre¬ 
serve their current affairs shows from the amalgamation 
the Government had promised it would impose. The 
direction to keep more ‘factual’ news separate from cur¬ 
rent affairs comment and analysis spelt the end of the com¬ 
bined news and current affairs shows — TV-2’s News at 
Ten, which had won the network one of its first Feltex 
awards in 1976, was cancelled after one year. Television 
One’s Tonight disappeared as well after a two year season. 

Both networks maintained their early evening news 
programmes, although the strictures against competitive 
coverage meant that the distinctions between the two 
programmes became increasingly a question of packaging 
and presentation. 

Television One provided its major current affairs effort 
in two weekly series — the film-based Dateline Monday 
and the studio-based Prime-Time on Thursdays. 

Not surprisingly Television Two had much the same pat¬ 
tern. The weekly film-based Encounter series was trans¬ 
formed into Perspective and Gordon Dryden’s Friday 
Conference was transferred to Thursday. But by mid-year 
the Auckland-based network was ready to break the 
imposed pattern, combining the talents of some of its best 
journalists to support Gordon Dryden and David Beatson 
in presenting the twice-weekly After Ten. Within a year 
this programme had consolidated, changed its name to 
Eyewitness, and with a reporting team that included Keith 
Davis, Neil Roberts, Karen Sims, Richard Harman and 
Peter Stewart, was being favourably compared to the 
former Gallery. 

At Television One Prime-Time never seemed to settle 
down, but Dateline established a style and a reputation for 
comprehensive documentary reports. 

In 1978 TV-2 even revived the “News at Ten” concept of 
a late evening half hour news programme, although it 
never enjoyed either the resources or the mana of its 
short-lived 1976 namesake. 


Bruce Wallace hosted Foreign Correspondent, a programme 
comprised of overseas film clips taken from Australian, British and 
American current affairs programmes, 1980. 


Ian Fraser is television’s foremost current affairs frontman — Seven 
Days, Newsmakers, Sunday. “As a journalist I am interested in 
freedom, and in access to information.” 
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Five years of regular upheaval within the news and current 
affairs programme area came to a head in 1980 with the 
amalgamation of Television One and TV-2 into Television 
New Zealand. Not only were the news and current affairs 
staff of the two networks to be amalgamated into one ser¬ 
vice, but the headquarters of the national news service was 
moved to Auckland. 

The pros and cons of the change were argued exhaust¬ 
ively. To the staff of Television One, the appointment of 
TV-2’s Bruce Crossan as TVNZ’s controller of news, current 
affairs and sport and the shift north indicated a victory to 
TV-2 — and the ill-feeling took a long time to subside. 

In programming terms, news and current affairs and 
sport programmes were all concentrated on Network One 
and largely followed the Television One pattern but with 
the re-introduction of regional news-magazine pro¬ 
grammes in the four main centres. 

Network Two was limited to brief news bulletins during 
the evening, although the twice weekly Eyewitness con¬ 
tinued from TV-2. 

However, the amalgamation did release resources for 
some significant new developments. Video Dispatch, a 
news programme geared especially for children, was one 
of the new programmes which established a regular place 
in the programme schedule. Foreign Correspondent 



John Hawkesby and Judy Bailey, the two frontpersons for 
Auckland's Top Half regional news programme. 


appeared, providing a regular outlet for the best television 
reporting available on the international market. Ian 
Fraser’s interviewing skills gave Newsmakers an authority 
which eventually moved the programme from early 
evening to prime-time Sunday night viewing. 


Before becoming frontman for Fourth Estate, Brian Priestley 
presented The Media and Newstand. His wife, he admits, is the brain 
bghind the programme — she reads, files and clips articles from over 
eighteen newspapers each week. 



Helen Dawson hosts Nationwide, TV-1 's news feature, 1982. 
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Karen Sims, fronlperson for Eye Witness News. 


Philip Sherry at work in Studio Two, Shortland Street, Auckland, 1982. 


In film documentary reporting, Close-Up inherited the 
role that stretches right back to Compass, and began with 
the prime-time Sunday slot before migrating to mid week 
commercial time on the strength of its performance. 

With some minor tinkering this mix of programming 
survived for two years on TVNZ and even expanded to 
include the Saturday News Review — a weekly review of 
major news stories specially presented and captioned for 
deaf viewers. 

In the summer of 1980-81 TVNZ also introduced a 
special current affairs programme called Midweek, finally 
plugging the traditional summer time gap in current 
affairs programmes. 

Then in 1982 viewers experienced another re-shuffle of 
programmes and times. Early evening news was consoli¬ 
dated into one hour-long package on One, including the 
Network News and Nationwide, followed by the regional 
magazines. Eyewitness News was to bring back the notion 
of a nightly news and current affairs programme on Two. 
The brief nightly news bulletin in Maori, Te Karere, also 
made its appearance in 1982, and in 1983 won the battle 
for five minutes viewing time a night. 

In 1983 Nationwide was dropped, with the Network 
News extended to fill the time and give greater sports 
news content. 

By mid-1985, all the shuffling seemed to have settled 
into reasonably stable patterns. Television One presents 
its main evening news from 6.30 p.m. to 7.30 p.m., incor¬ 
porating the four regional magazine programmes. Tele¬ 
vision Two has a ten minute early news at 5.45 p.m., fol- 
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lowed by five minutes of Te Karere, then the nightly 
Eyewitness News for thirty minutes at 9.30 p.m. Current 
Affairs has the weekly Close-Up series on Thursdays on 
One and the studio-based Sunday to absorb and replace 
the long-running Newsmakers on Sunday nights. Video 
Dispatch for sub-teen children has been joined by the 
weekly magazine Viewfinder for teenagers. Foreign Cor¬ 
respondent has secured a peak-time slot on Saturday 
night, and Christchurch broadcaster Rodney Bryant finally 
moved north to host On-Line, the Sunday morning exper¬ 
iment allowing viewers to phone in questions to a studio 
guest. The programme was hurried onto a weekday lunch¬ 
time slot when the “snap election” was announced. 

By 1984 a viewer could be forgiven for thinking television 
had tried just about every possible format of news and cur¬ 
rent affairs programming over the previous decade. It’s 
almost impossible to establish the extent to which the con¬ 
stant changes have damaged the credibility of television 
news with its audience. In the mid-seventies BCNZ audi¬ 
ence research surveys demonstrated a steady decline in 
the percentage of respondents who classified television as 
presenting the fairest, most unbiased news compared with 
radio, newspapers and magazines. By 1982 a further 
survey taken after the 1981 Springbok tour showed that 
television had recovered ground significantly, although it 
still ranked below radio news. By the early 1980s tele¬ 
vision news was bringing in two ten-minute packages of 
international news material by satellite each day — one 
from London and the other from New York. 

It also began a belated shift from using film cameras to 
light-weight video cameras for shooting local material. 

The relationship between television news and New Zea¬ 
land politicians remains stormy, particularly with the long- 
running National Party Prime Minister, now Sir Robert 
Muldoon. Until his defeat at the snap election in mid-1984 
Sir Robert had dominated television'news and current 
affairs since the mid-sixties, setting a style of media perfor¬ 
mance which both his colleagues and opposition found it 
difficult to match. 

Appropriately enough television, particularly the 
Eyewitness programme, led New Zealand media coverage 
of the events surrounding the handover of power to the 
new Lange Labour Government, including the remarkable 
events surrounding New Zealand’s post-election devalua¬ 
tion and Sir Robert’s struggle to retain control of the 
National opposition. 

Labour Prime Minister David Lange has a very different 
media style. It will be interesting to see how the relation¬ 
ship between the Labour administration and television 
develops over the next few years. 

Newsreader Philip Sherry remains the only visible sur¬ 
vivor of the NZBC’s original Network News team as TVNZ 
news executives face the prospect of an independent third 
channel, when news and current affairs programmes will 
be in the front-line of competition for local viewers and 
advertising revenue. 



Brett Dumbleton backgrounds the issues of the day and interviews 
the people involved on Sunday, 1984. 


Philip Sherry, sole survivor of the NZBC’s original Network News 
readers, described news reading as "like riding a bicycle. All you 
need is sobriety and good eyes”. 
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he new organisation — Television New Zealand — began life on 15 Feb- 
ruai v 1 TNejvixev mwsJ/ vtnikj’Vnw. 

_ selectors rather than channel selectors — and in that it largely succeeded. 


With two-channel television available to over 90 per cent of the population, viewers 
had to make choices but complementary programming gave them clearer options to 
choose between. 


The major output of news, sports and children's programming was concentrated 
on TV-1 because of its greater national coverage, with the alternative on TV-2 care¬ 
fully structured so that by the end of the year Television New Zealand was able to 
claim an even spread of the audience over both channels — probably the strongest 
position any two-channel system could be in, both politically and economically. 

Local content was estimated to be running at something like 50 per cent of prime¬ 
time viewing — 48 per cent on TV-1 and 15 per cent on TV-2. Within that local con¬ 
tent, service and minority programmes were able to be moved into accessible prime¬ 
time hours, doubling the audience for programmes like Kaleidoscope. 

Northern Television's extensive modern facilities at their Mt 
Wellington complex, Auckland 







1980-85 TVNZ and the Growth of Private Television 




Oily Ohlson presents the children’s programme After School. 


Northern Television was led by Wilson and Horton, 
publishers of the Auckland morning daily the New Zea¬ 
land Herald, but also included eighteen other newspaper 
owners spread throughout the country. With his argu¬ 
ments firmly based on the 1972 Broadcasting Authority 
report and the National Government’s subsequent elec¬ 
tion promises, the chairman of Wilson and Horton, 
Michael Horton, led his group in a public argument for a 
regionally-based third national television network, owned 
and operated by private enterprise. 

Whether on faith or a promise, Northern Television 
took the Government’s intentions seriously enough to 
spend $12 million establishing their own television pro¬ 
duction and transmission studios in a converted factory at 
Mount Wellington. 


Brian Edwards goes to the aid of the wronged in Fair Go. 


Des Monaghan, controller of programmes for TVNZ: “Our brief is to 
provide two equally attractive schedules that are complementary in 
nature. We are looking to cater for all interests over a reasonable 
period of time”. 


In 1981 three years of hard work culminated in the 
screening of Landmarks — attracting the largest viewing 
audience ever achieved by a local documentary series. 
Producer George Andrews chose Professor Kenneth 
Cumberland to front the series. Cumberland used a mixed 
historical and geographical approach to explore New Zea¬ 
land’s development. He soon became a household figure 
and was in subsequent demand for commercial television 
appearances. 

If Television New Zealand could take credit for what had 
been a South Pacific Television initiative, the over¬ 
whelming effect of amalgamating the networks was to pro¬ 
vide clearer choices for the viewer. Unfortunately, a 
decade of constant reorganisation and upheavals had left a 
legacy of insecurity with the staff, a legacy TVNZ found 
difficult to overcome. The 1970s had been a decade of 
growth and expansion within the television system. The 
demands of expansion had meant that increased oppor¬ 
tunities had come relatively easily, often to very young 
staff. The centralisation and economic contraction of the 
eighties now meant that professional advancement came 
more slowly, and staff morale suffered accordingly. Staff 
morale also took a steady battering as the newspaper 
critics and politicians constantly debated the major ques¬ 
tion in broadcasting politics during this time — how to 
give effect to the National Government’s election man¬ 
ifesto which promised progressively increased involve¬ 
ment of private enterprise in New Zealand television. 

The Prime Minister, Mr Muldoon, had regularly used the 
threat of selling TV-2 to private enterprise as a stick with 
which to beat the broadcasting system whenever it dis¬ 
pleased him, but without any real evidence that it was a 
serious possibility. 

In 1980 the debate intensified following the formation 
of two rival newspaper-led consortia eager to take the 
Government at its word. 
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Eion Scarrow takes a middle-of-the-line approach to gardening on 
Dig This, a programme he has fronted for ten years. 


Cherry Raymond examines a piece of antique jewellery in Antiques 
For Love Or Money. 

The other newspaper consortium — Alternative Tele¬ 
vision Network — linked New Zealand News Limited 
(publishers of the Auckland and Christchurch Star news¬ 
papers among others) with Independent News Limited, 
publishers of both Wellington daily papers, the Waikato 
Times, both Sunday papers and several other weeklies. 
Hauraki Enterprises joined this grouping, along with nom¬ 
inal support from Thames Television International. Their 
spokesman was Michael Wall, former head of the adver¬ 
tising agency which had orchestrated previous National 
Party election campaigns. ATN held very strongly to the 
view that New Zealand could not afford a third television 
network, and the only effective way to achieve private 
enterprise involvement was to sell TV-2 to private 
operators. 

For the past four years the debate has see-sawed back 
and forth between the two options, through several Minis¬ 
ters of Broadcasting, endless political lobbying, much 
acrimony, some limited experimental programming — 
and to date no additional service to New Zealand’s tele¬ 
vision viewers. 

In 1980 the Broadcasting Corporation offered some 
thirty hours per week of unused morning time on TV-2 for 
tender, as one way of attempting to meet the political pres¬ 
sures for wider participation. In the end none of the ten- 
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ders were accepted, but negotiation proceeded and in 
mid-1982 Northern Television mounted its ill-fated Good 
Morning show at 11.00 a.m. on Television One. A com¬ 
promise at best, the programme provoked union unrest 
by giving private enterprise access to the public network 
and allowing it to retain the income from advertising gen¬ 
erated within the programme time. It was never an 
economic proposition for Northern, which regarded the 
chance to broadcast as better than nothing and one further 
stage in the political campaign. Fronted by former actress 
and model Tina Grenville and produced by Kevan Moore 
and Associates, the programme highlighted the difficulty 
of private enterprise integrating with the existing system. 
A new hostess and producer in 1983 could not save it from 
either the generally unfavourable critical reviews or the 
mounting financial losses, and the whole experiment 
folded after probably doing private enterprise television 
more harm than good. 

In late 1982 the possibility of a third regionally-based 
private enterprise network gained credibility for a short 
time when the Government’s own Communications 
Advisory Council reported in its favour, as the most satis¬ 
factory method of giving effect to the election promises. 
However, the Government caucus refused to give its 
approval, partly on the grounds of the estimated $60 
million such a network would cost to establish, and partly 
because it anticipated a backlash from those rural electo¬ 
rates denied access to the new channel. Caucus instead 


came up with another idea that pleased nobody — 
offering private enterprise the chance to bid for breakfast 
to noon time on the existing TV-1 network. ATN declined 
to enter the fray, arguing that morning television was not 
economically viable. Northern Television again assessed 
that it could not afford to let the opportunity pass. 

A newcomer — City Television — now joined the race. 
CTV was formed by Andy Tyler who headed an electronic 
production company with studios in Auckland and Wel¬ 
lington, with additional backing from the Chase Corpora¬ 
tion which also owned Amalgamated Theatres. 

Both groups spent months preparing formal applica¬ 
tions for the Broadcasting Tribunal hearing which was to 
determine the issue following hearings in August 1983. 
Then at the eleventh hour, both companies withdrew in 
the face of the scale of charges which the Broadcasting 
Corporation announced it would levy if it were to lease the 
TV-1 network, charges amounting to a $3 million initial 
fee, and some $1400 per hour for the lease of the national 
transmission system. Fierce debate followed over both the 
scale and the timing of the corporation’s announcement 
— but the breakfast television option was dead for lack of 
applicants. 

The ball was back in the politicians’ court, who called 
for yet another study on the cost and effects of privatising 
TV-2, which the Labour Party' declared it would reverse if 
it became the government. 



Auckland Artist Pat Hanly appears on Kaleidoscope in a programme 
on prints and printmaking, 1982. 


In 1983 Hamish Keith dissected the great New Zealand home in a 
two-part documentary series tracing the development of suburbia 
and the beginnings of state housing. 
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By the end of 1983 the regionally-based network con¬ 
cept was again ascendant with the Broadcasting Tribunal 
requested to report on the feasibility of such a scheme — 
with some urgency as the 1984 election approached with 
unfulfilled political promises. 

Yet another grouping surfaced, with the creation of TV-3 
headed by TVNZ’s former head of entertainment, Tom Par¬ 
kinson, with backing from the Kerridge Odeon Theatre 
chain. The new group also proclaimed its intention of 
applying for any warrant offering the chance to operate a 
chain of small provincially-based commercial television 
stations. Unknown to most observers, this echoed a pro¬ 
posal first put by the Kerridge group back in the 
1950s when the introduction of television had first been 
mooted. 

In the meantime Television New Zealand was smarting 
under the lash of a committee of inquiry established to 
investigate alleged irregularities and corrupt practices 
within the TVNZ entertainment department. Although the 
report of the two accountants found no significant finan¬ 
cial malpractice, it took the opportunity to strongly criti¬ 
cise the role of Ian Cross as full time chairman and chief 
executive of the Broadcasting Corporation, and castigated 
TVNZ director general Allan Martin and controller of pro¬ 
gramme production Rod Cornelius for lax management 
and administrative procedures. Finally, it called for Televi¬ 
sion New Zealand to be re-formed as a limited liability 
company. 

While the Broadcasting Corporation argued fiercely that 
the inquiry had exceeded its brief and had based its 
findings on inadequate evidence, the politicians sat down 
again in 1984, months before a critical election, trying to 
settle on an effective solution to their broadcasting 
dilemma. What they came up with was the nearest thing yet 
to a bi-partisan policy, with both major political parties 
supporting the idea of a regionally-based, privately owned 
third channel. 

When Labour won the snap election, Jonathan Hunt 
landed the Broadcasting portfolio along with Labour’s 
policy of launching a royal commission of inquiry into the 
future of Broadcasting, hinting at the possibility of a 
ministry of communication. The Labour Government 
withdrew instructions issued to the Broadcasting Tribunal 
in the dying days of the Muldoon Government to call appli¬ 
cations for a third channel but said applications would be 
recalled under tighter guidelines. 

In September 1984 Hunt made one major move which 
surprised all but the closest media watchers when he 
appointed 39-year-old media lawyer Hugh Rennie as 
chairman of the Broadcasting Corporation. Ian Cross was 
to stay on as “interim” chief executive in a move which 
split the powers Cross had enjoyed as full-time chairman 
and chief executive combined. It was the first move in a 
plan which looks likely to set New Zealand television off 
on yet another new direction. 


Filming the documentary Acupuncture, produced by Malcolm Hall, 
1983. 


It’s Academic produced independently for television by Kevan 
Moore, 1982. 


Tina Grenville hosted private television's short-lived morning show, 

Good Morning. 
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Chapter 14 



fragile little black bird sat perched on the edge of extinction. Most New 
Zealanders had probably never heard of the Chatham Island black robin, 

_ nor of the desperate attempts of the New Zealand Wildlife Service to 

save it. 

In one visually stunning and moving thirty minute television programme, the little 
bird flew straight to the hearts of viewers. They have since eagerly followed the suc¬ 
cessful growth of the robin population since the last seven were transplanted from 
the dying patches of their forest home on Little Mangere Island to a safe island 
nearby. 

New Zealand and its southern neighbouring islands have hosts of fascinating 
wildlife stories and boundless natural beauty with which to feed television s vora¬ 
cious appetite. To take advantage of that fact, one of the most astute moves in the his¬ 
tory of New Zealand television w r as made in 1978 with the forming of a natural history 
unit, based at TV-Is Dunedin studios. 

The unit was staffed with people who had a passion for both subjects — television 

The Wild South made a programme on the world's rarest bird — the 
tiny Chatham Island black robin It had almost become extinct and 
their numbers had dwindled to nine birds before the New Zealand 
Wildlife Service decided to transplant them to a more receptive 
environment. 






















Natural History Unit 



Director Neil Harraway from Dunedin’s Natural History Unit with 
some of the sealion pups from Sealion Summer, a film in the Wild 
South series. 


and wildlife. And it was fortunate to have the services of 
cameraman Robert Brown — judged by the BBC to be one 
of the seventeen best wildlife cameramen in the world. 
Brown was given a bursary to study at the BBC’s natural 
history unit and he still works there during New Zealand’s 
“off season” for filming. In 1982 he worked in India for the 
prestigious David Attenborough on his new series Planet 
Earth. 

Following the early success of a documentary titled 
Okarito, a two-pronged attack was planned by unit head 
Graeme Wilson. First there would be a series, titled Wild 
South, introducing the many rare and strange species in 
this part of the world and looking at humanity’s struggles, 
successes and mistakes in relation to them. A second prog¬ 
ramme series, titled Wild Track, would deal with aspects 
of natural history from wildlife to environmental prob¬ 
lems and conservation issues. 

Both have been “wildly” successful, with New Zealand 
viewers and internationally. One of The Wild South prog¬ 
rammes, called Island of Strange Noises, won a silver 
medal at the International Film and Television Festival in 
New York in 1980. 

The programme title Island of Strange Noises origi¬ 
nated from the weird sounds that greeted the film crew 
and scientific team when they first arrived at Antipodes 
Island to study the flora and fauna (from subtropical par¬ 
rots to elephant seals). 


Others in that same series were as good. The Wild 
South provided many viewers with their first glimpse of 
the native takahe in its natural environment — a rugged 
and remote mountain range in Fiordland. Who can ever 
forget the sight of that takahe, fossicking for food in mid 
winter, popping its head up to look towards the camera 
with a huge lump of snow perched on top? 

Film crews have gone to extremes, both in weather and 
endurance, to get the goods “in the can”. Once, in 1980 a 
three-man crew spent three months on Enderby Island (in 
the southern Auckland Islands group), surviving on food 
drops from the Royal New Zealand Airforce (including 
their Christmas dinner). There they filmed such unex¬ 
pected species as the French blue rabbit and cattle (re¬ 
leased to feed shipwreck survivors back in whaling days). 

Wild Track started its long survival course with a 
National Park ranger and a New Zealand Forest Service 
ranger as presenters. Peter Hayden and Margaret 
Campbell have since taken their places and given young 
viewers (though the programme rates as highly with 
adults) enjoyable lessons on everything from the breeding 
cycle of the trout to the night life of a rubbish dump. For 
the night shoot, the camera team made an infra red cam¬ 
era. 

With that sort of ingenuity and the talent and subjects the 
programmes have available to them, television has two 
“natural” winners. 
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The Wild South team brought viewers a unique series of wildlife 
programmes, introducing many rare and wonderful species of birds 
and animals. In order to film these species in their natural habitats, 
crew members had to expose themselves to many difficulties and 
dangers. 
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Chapter 15 



he 1980s saw Maori programming begin to find a regular and significant 
place in the television programme schedule after extensive lobbying and 
_ discussion. 

There had, of course, been programmes featuring taha Maori on New Zealand 
television in the sixties and seventies, but they tended to be sporadic and uncertain 
of the real needs they were trying to meet. 

Back in 1962 Roy Melford produced from Wellington a televised performance by 
the Rotorua/Whakarewarewa Maori Conceit part}’, introduced by Hirona Whikiriwhi 
and featuring, among others, three of Howard Morrison's sisters and his mother, 
Kahu Morrison. 

In die mid-sixties, during a series of outside broadcast programmes on New Zea¬ 
land museums, Auckland’s contribution was Hotanui — featuring the meeting house 
in the Maori section of the Auckland War Memorial Museum and the work of carver 
Hohaia Tokowha Mokaraka at the Mangere marae. This series, called Towards the 
Past, also included two programmes presented by Dr Roger Duff, director of the 

Robin Kora, presenter Koha has a spiritual quality that reflects the 
essence of Maori culture". 
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Maori Programmes 



Canterbury Museum, relating how the scientific world had 
first become aware of the extinct moa, and also examining 
the tradition of the Maori fleet. 

By 1970 the NZBC was presenting Maori music and 
dance in a six part television series called Pupuri Ra. That 
year Bryan Easte produced NZBC’s first full length colour 
film production, Taku Toa, which featured 170 perfor¬ 
mers from the Auckland Anglican Maori Club, Queen Vic¬ 
toria and St Stephen’s schools — set against a background 
of the Hunua Falls in South Auckland. 

In 1972 the NZBC sent its outside broadcast unit on one 
of its rare excursions into the sulphur-laden air of Rotorua 
to record Maori and Pacific Island performances at the 
Polynesian Festival. These were edited into four pro¬ 
grammes for later broadcast. 

The following year Peter Coates directed a documentary 
written by Alistair Campbell called Kapiti — Island of 
Spirits, which made a significant attempt to capture the 
island’s looming presence in Maori history and folklore. 

Rowley Habib and Earle Spencer prepared the series 
Tihe Mauriora, fronted by Don Selwyn and produced by 
Mark Westmoreland. This featured aspects of traditional 
Maori culture — action song, poetry, weapons and crafts. 

Then in its final year of existence the NZBC presented 
the Tangata Whenua series, commissioned from Pacific 
Films. In its final annual report the NZBC claimed the six 
hour-long programmes had “possibly done more towards 
helping the European understand the Maori people, their 
traditions and way of life, than anything else previously 
shown on television”. 


Michael King interviewing Piri Poutapu in front of the Mahinurangi 
Meeting House for the Tangata Whenua series. 



Michael King, Horepo Rongo and Eva Rickard on the site of the 
graves on the Raglan Golf Course during the making of The Spirits 
and the Times Will Teach — part of the Tangata Whenua series. 
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Another independent production screened in 1974 was 
the Stan Wemyss production of the legend Uenuku, 
directed by Geoff Murphy, with the entire narration in 
Maori. In his review of the programme in the Auckland 
Star, NZBC board member the Rev. Kingi Ihaka called for 
more and regular Maori programming on television. 

He was echoing a call that became increasingly pressing 
during the seventies, largely at the urging of the Wel¬ 
lington-based pressure group Te Reo Maori. While the 
NZBC had made some attempts tofiilfil its public service 
obligation to reflect New Zealand’s history and culture on 
television, Te Reo Maori called for a dramatic increase in 
the use of the Maori language on radio and television in 
peak times, the establishment of a Maori television pro¬ 
duction unit, and more education in the Maori language. 

Te Reo Maori had already made submissions to the 
Adam Committee which recommended the establishment 
of a Maori and Polynesian commercial radio station in 
Auckland. A decade later, this station has still not even¬ 
tuated despite the expansion in Maori programmes pro¬ 
duced by Te Reo o Aotearoa. 

In some ways Te Reo Maori’s television policy was more 
successful. In 1976 the New Zealand Maori Council made 
submissions on the Broadcasting Bill before Parliament, in 
which its chairman, Graham Latimer, called for a weekly 
television programme covering Maori and Polynesian 
concerns, a series of simple five minute educational pro¬ 
grammes aimed at Maori audiences, and a Maori radio sta¬ 
tion. 



Frontperson Selwyn Muru believed that Koha could be a massive tool 
in race relations and that it would go a long way towards destroying 
many of the Maori stereotypes. 



Pupuri Ra. 


The annual observation of Maori Language Week 
helped reiterate the call publicly, as lobbyists used the 
occasion to push their demands for nightly television 
news bulletins in Maori, the formation of a Maori televi¬ 
sion production unit, more Maori content overall and 
training for all broadcasting staff in Maori pronunciation 
and taha Maori. 

In 1978 a petition with more than 25 000 signatures sup¬ 
porting the call was presented along with the criticism that 
there were currently more American Blacks appearing on 
New Zealand television than Maoris. 

The campaign had its effect. South Pacific Television 
created a weekly television programme called Pacific 
Viewpoint, produced in Hamilton and fronted by John 
Rangihau. Unfortunately, it was broadcast in the ghetto of 
Sunday afternoon programming. At Television One Don 
Selwyn was retained to increase Maori content in the 
series People Like Us. 

By the end of the seventies television was still debating 
the issue, with chairman Ian Cross enunciating the widely 
held view that increased Maori content and awareness in 
all production units was preferable to separate Maori pro 
gramme units. 
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In 1979 Television One marked Maori Language Week 
by broadcasting the Rowley Habib play Death of the Land, 
produced in the Avalon studios by the independent 
Trilogic Films and directed by Richard Turner. The drama 
revolved around the sale of a block of Maori land to a 
Pakeha with a Maori wife, and highlighted the failure of the 
Maori Land Court. 

Television One also responded to Maori Language 
Week with programme summaries and continuity 
announcements presented in Maori (with English sub¬ 
titles). That week regular programmes like Good Day, Of 
Course You Can Do It, and Country Calendar concen¬ 
trated on Maori material. But this was once-a-year stuff— 
the significant change came in 1980 with the magazine 
programme Koha. 

Koha was scheduled to air at 4.00 p.m. on Sundays on 
Television One, in three series of nine weeks each. More 
significantly, it was given financial, staff and technical 
resources on a par with other regular peak-time pro¬ 
grammes like Fair Go. Selwyn Muru fronted, along with 
Merata Mita, and the team under producer Ray Waru 
included Robert Pouwhare and Perry Maitai as well as 
Pakehas Michael Evans, Brent Leslie and Katherine 
Findlay. 

The first year confounded the sceptics, and by mid-1981 
the programme was promoted to the early evening slot of 



e> 


Merata Mita, frontperson for Koha, 1981. 

Irirangi Tiakawa (far right) discusses the use of the pouwhenua a 
demonstration of Maori weapons taped at the Hone Waititi Marae 
(Auckland) in 1981 — part of a series of Koha programmes that dealt 
with Maori martial arts. 
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6 o’clock on Mondays. Robin Kora and Aroaro Hond 
joined the programme team in 1982, the same year that 
self-confessed “Pakeha”-Maori Ernie Leonard took over 
from Ray Waru as producer. 

By 1983 Koha was well-established and had moved to 
more topical issues from its early concentration on Maori 
art and culture. For Maori Language Week, it featured 
Selwyn Muru’s play “Te Ohaki a Nihe”, entirely in Maori. 
But Koha was suffering, having been scheduled against 
The Young Doctors on TV-2. In 1983 this was remedied 
when it was placed at the comfortable family hour of 
6.45 p.m. on Sunday nights — one of the best slots in the 
week, and a long way from Pacific Viewpoint’s Sunday 
afternoon slot on TV-2 just five years before. 

A nightly Maori language news programme was also 
created in 1983, despite much dispute and argument. 
Argument had flared up over whether Te Karere was to be 
five minutes or three minutes in duration, whether there 
were enough staff and facilities to support it regularly, and 
even on which network it would be scheduled. Long-time 
broadcasting journalist and bi-lingual Maori Derek Fox 
managed to weather the rows, and Te Karere went to air as 
a four minute programme, on TV-2 at 5 55 p.m. 
everywhere except the East .Coast, where because of 
reception difficulties it is broadcast on Television One. 

If Koha based its success on gaining a large share of the 
budgeting and staff resources Te Karere can hardly claim 



Derek Fox, producer and presenter of the Maori news — Te Karere. 


similar advantages. Programme editor and frontman 
Derek Fox has made no secret of the difficulty he has 
experienced in maintaining output on a nightly basis with 
only minimal resources. The real test of Te Karere’s future 
could well be whether it survives if Fox moves on. 

The five minute lunch time programme See Here has 
retained its place since 1980, presenting essentially educa¬ 
tional material geared specifically to Maoris and Polyne¬ 
sians. 

If by 1984 Television New Zealand could claim it was 
meeting the specific demands put forward by the Maori 
Council in 1976, it is equally true that nothing stands still 
in politics. By 1982 there was pressure for 10 per cent of 
television viewing time to be devoted to Maori program¬ 
ming, and in 1983 this had risen to 12 per cent — based on 
the proportion of Maoris in the New Zealand population. 

In the meantime the programmers tread water, intro¬ 
ducing Maoritanga to other programmes where possible. 
Yet despite the difficulties, it would be fair to say that Tele¬ 
vision New Zealand has probably given greater recog¬ 
nition to Maori concerns than many other national institu¬ 
tions, especially in a time of dwindling financial resources. 



Ray Waru unpacking carvings sent by Paremoremo Prison inmates 
as part of the 1982 Woolworths/TVNZ sponsored Te Mauri Whakairo 
Award — the first national award for Maori woodcarving. 
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Robert Boyd-Bell 


Robert Boyd-Bell is head of the Audio Visual Centre at the 
University of Auckland, where he shares responsibility for 
running the Diploma in Broadcast Communication, New 
Zealand s only tertian course relating to television. 

His present position followed fifteen years as a 
journalist w ith New Zealand television, working as 
reporter, interview er, editor and producer with news and 
current affairs programmes, I Iis wife, Susan, is also a 
former television journalist — at one stage thev were each 
working for competing television newsrooms in 
Auckland, and trying to find something else to talk about! 

They have three children ranging from teenager to 
toddler, and one television set which provides plenty of 
domestic argument. 
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Philips New Zealand Ltd. congratulates Television New Zealand 
for its first 25 years of broadcasting. 

Since the first transmission in I960, the Television New Zealand 
service has been entertaining, enlightening and, above all, totally 
professional. 

At Philips, we sincerely wish you every success for the next 25 
years. 


PHILIPS 


We want you to have the best 







25 Years 
with the 
best 

television 
in the 
world! 


196(1 saw the inception of an 
exciting new medium for New 
Zealand. 

It was television broadcasting 
Sometimes controversial. Often 
entertaining and informative Chances 
are, when you first switched on to 
television, you switched on a set 
manufactured by Philips, 

Because from day one, we were 
New Zealand's, and in fact the world's 
leading supplier of television receivers. 


While those early sets seem 
antiquated now, they embodied a 
level of technical excellence without 
parallel. And today, our television 
systems continue to reflect the world 
leading innovations and technical 
quality for which Philips is renowned. 

We've also been active behind the 
scenes of television. As manufacturers 
of broadcast video cameras and 
associated electronics, we've plac ed a 
major role in the setting up of 


multi-million dollar installations such 
as Television New Zealand’s Avalon. 

At Philips, we feel proud to have 
achieved such a high profile in New 
Zealand’s 25 years of television. 

And by maintaining our simple 
philosophy of wanting you to have 
the best, that's exactly what we will 
continue to provide with Philips 
professional TV Broadcast equipment 
and Philips and Pye world leading 
television systems. 


1960’s 



A 1960 s black and white 
television set from Philips - 
the 23" Vermont Consolette 


1970’s 



Setting standards in colour 
quality the Philips K9 range 
enjoyed unprecedented 
success 



1980’s 


While Philips are best known for 
television receivers, our 
professional equipment is often 
responsible at the first stages of 
broadcasting. The new Avalon 
Studios were equipped with 
Philips LDK5 Colour Cameras in 
1973 and they are still in use today. 


The Philips 'New Wave' range 
of television systems saw the 
introduction of micro-computer 
control, with such features as 
Teletext, stereo sound, and 
electronic search tuning. 

Philips VHS video recorders 
first appeared in 1982. 



The Pye Brand also offers an 
extensive range of television 
equipment featuring the very 
latest advances. 


PHILIPS 


We want you to have the best 
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Graham Kerr and Alma Johnston, Ray Columbus and Shirley 
Maddock, Lassie and Perry Mason, Brian Edwards and lan 
Cross — the personalities and the programmes we will never 
forget. When television entered our living rooms it changed our 
lives. The assassination of John F. Kennedy, the first man on the 
moon, the Olympics — the passage of history flickering on our 
screens. 

This book is a detailed celebration of television’s first twenty- ' 
five years in this country. Year by year it plots the local growth of 
the most exciting and pervasive medium of our times, from the 
first primitive experiments to the uncertainties of the eighties. 

Robert Boyd-Bell offers here his own fascinating insight into 
what went on behind the scenes, spicing his account of the 
growth of the industry with many anecdotes of the people who 
made it happen. There are sections on news and current affairs, 
light entertainment, drama, sport, as well as the award winners 
and the top-rating programmes. 

An amply illustrated record for every New Zealand television 
watcher. 
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